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THE NORTH CAROLINA RAILWAY: CONTROVERSY. 


ONSEQUENCES of a grave character are involved in the contro- 
C versy growing out of the attempt of the State of North Carolina 
to enforce a maximum rate of two and one-quarter cents per mile 
for carrying passengers on the railways in that state. Arrest and crim- 
inal prosecution of agents selling tickets at a greater rate than the law 
permits have been resorted to by the state authorities, but the Federal 
court has enjoined the enforcement of the law until its constitutionality 
is determined, providing that tickets sold at a higher rate than fixed by 
law shall have coupons affixed entitling the holders to a return of the 
excess of fare over the legal limit of the law shall be upheld. Mani- 
festly, if the law were enforced, pending the result of the litigation, the 
railway companies would find it impossible to recover the full amount of 
the fares to which they would be entitled in the event of a favorable 
decision. An arrangement, therefore, that preserves the rights of both 
parties to the controversy would seem to be judicially sound and in ac- 
cord with the principles of fair play. 

A similar conflict arose between the people of the city of New York 
and a gas company, and pending a settlement by the courts, an arrange- 
ment was made to pay for gas at the higher rate until it could be de- 
termined whether the legislature in reducing the rate had invaded the 
company’s rights—the excess over the price fixed by law to be returned 
to consumers in the event of a decision adverse to the company. 

Under one pretext or another, the rights of property are being un- 
dermined, and this controversy in North Carolina will be watched with 
deep concern. The states have an undoubted right to exercise a reason- 
able regulation of railway traffic within their own borders, but when this 
regulation becomes practically confiscatory, it goes too far. There is 
one competent tribunal to determine such matters—the Supreme Court of 
the United States—and its decisions will be binding upon all parties. 

The provisions of the Constitution of the United States are calculated 
to impose salutary restraints upon those state legislatures which seek to 
confiscate the property of corporations and individuals who may be 
deemed over-rich, and these provisions will probably have to be frequent- 
ly appealed to in the near future, judging from the temper of the times 


1 
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ATER developments in regard to the litigation between the South- 
L ern Railway Company and the State of North Carolina give the 
controversy something of a political aspect. The railway sur- 
rendered to the demands of Governor GLENN, and while the appeal is 
pending will put the reduced rate into effect. 

It seems probable that had the Southern Railway not yielded on this 
point, a special session of the legislature would have been called and 
the charter of one of the company’s leased lines, within the State, would 
have been repealed. Had a compromise not been reached, a conflict 
between the State and Federal governments might have resulted—a 
possibility from which only ANprew Jackson and Grover CLEVELAND 
would not have shrunk. 

By surrendering its constitutional rights the railway company has 
helped the Republican party to escape the political odium that might have 
attached to the use of force to compel respect for the mandates of the 
Federal court had such a course become necessary. 

From an impartial standpoint, seeing that the railroad company can 
not recover whatever losses it may suffer from the reduction of fares, 
even though the final decision may be in its favor, and on the other 
hand that the public could have lost nothing in the event of a decision 
in the State’s favor, it seems that the enforcement of the reduced rate 
should, properly, have been held in abeyance until the Supreme Court 
of the United States had passed on the constitutionality of the law. 

Aside from the merits of the controversy, it has developed one force- 
ful character whose vigorous insistence on the observance of the law of 
his state will make him a conspicuous figure in national politics. Neither 
the power of a great railway corporation nor the possibility of a conflict 
with the Federal authorities could swerve Governor GLtenn from doing 
what he believed to be his duty. 


| ape mesa of banks at the instance of clearing-houses of 


which they are members, while not a new idea,.is gradually being 


extended and promises to become an important means of improving 
banking conditions throughout the country. In an address before the 
convention of the Washington State Bankers’ Association recently held 
at Spokane, Josep CuapMan, Jr., cashier of the Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis, said: 


“One of the many sane signs of the times, looking towards regulating 
and controlling the evils which have crept into the banking world as a 
result of the mad race for the almighty dollar, is the clearing-house 
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examination adopted by Chicago and under which Minneapolis is now 
operating. As a result of the Walsh failure in Chicago, the clearing- 
house association of that city employed an expert examiner, together 
with assistants, whose duty it should be to examine the banks of that 
association, together with any bank clearing through a member of the 
association, which practically includes every bank in Chicago. The moral 
effect was at once felt in the absconding of SteNsLanp, president of the 
Milwaukee Avenue Savings Bank, who knew what the effect of such an 
examination would be. Every thief and crook is a coward and they 
won't stay around when they know some one with authority is looking for 
them with the ‘big stick.’ The plan is working admirably in Chicago, 
and since its adoption in Minneapolis in February it has proven its merit, 
and no sore spot will be allowed to grow and fester until it pollutes the 
entire business of a bank. ‘An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, and the Clearing-House of Minneapolis has said by this action that 
no bank can exist in that city that does not conduct its business along 
legitimate banking lines. There is no reason why a shyster banker, by 
his criminal management of a bank, should be allowed to jeopardise the 
legitimate banking business of a community and intelligent clearing-house 
supervision will prevent this sort of calamity. 

After examination of a bank, the report is read, first to the directors 
of the bank itself, and then to the clearing-house committee. If the con- 


dition of the bank is entirely satisfactory to the examiner, he so reports 
it to the committee. If the condition is not satisfactory he reports the 


criticisms, and if the clearing-house committee endorse the criticisms, 
the bank is so advised and asked to remedy the matter and to reply over 
the signatures of its board of directors. Failure to comply loses the bank 
the privileges of the clearing-house. 

This clearing-house supervision, if intelligently, tactfully and ‘firmly 
administered, will do much to remove the demand for government guar- 
anty of deposits or for postal savings banks, neither of which would be 
satisfactory to the people of this country.” 


An examiner acting under the authority of a clearing-house associa- 
tion can make a much more thorough inspection of a bank’s condition 
than can ordinarily be made by the national and state bank examiners who 
have a large field to cover. Besides, the clearing-house examiner will 
probably always be an expert, while the official examiners are not in all 
cases competent to make thorough examinations. 

This system of examination might be extended to all cities having 
clearing-house organizations, and could also probably be introduced by 
the state bankers’ associations, particularly in those states having the 
group form of organization. By united action all the banks of the coun- 
try could afford to employ qualified bank accountants to make frequent 
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exosminations, as the expense would be reduced if an examiner were not 
compelled to travel over great distances as is now the case. 

Examinations are not a panacea for bank failures or defalcations, but 
they do indisputably lessen the losses from these sources, and if the banks 
themselves, through the clearing-houses or other organizations, would 
provide for a system of examinations to supplement the official inspec- 
tions, these losses would be further reduced and the deposits and profits 
of the banks would grow as a result of the improved banking methods 
that would be developed if the business were under the scrutiny of trained 
bank inspectors. 


OUNTRY banks sustain relations to their depositors, in many cases, 
C quite different from those existing between a city bank and its 
dealers. As was said by Mr. J. H. Apert, president of the 
Capital National Bank, Salem, Ore., in an address before the recent con- 
vention of the Washington State Bankers’ Association: 


“Particularly in small places the bank must be interested in other 
businesses. It may be the fruit business, or the lumber business, or some 
other business; but the bank must be loyal to the county, loyal to the 
town; and when in the banker’s judgment, which should be good—if it 
is not it should be—-when his judgment leads him to believe that certain 
things need fostering, he should enter into them and give them the sup- 
port of his bank, and he should invest to a certain extent and be a factor 
in their growth. I believe that this is the way to build up the business. 
Now, I believe that I am addressing more country bankers than I am city 
bankers, and that you all know how it is yourselves, and you know well 
enough that the bank stands in a very important position to the interests 
of your town, because your business depends upon it; and I believe that 
these duties are as incumbent upon the banker as the duty of watching 
the strong-box. The influence of one man may be very great in a com- 
munity, and I know of communities where the development of vast in- 


terests has depended upon the encouragement of a banker.” 


Mr. Azerv further said that he believed it was safer and better to 
lend money at home than anywhere else. 

The country banker, in the view above taken, has something more to 
do than to look after the security of his loans—though that is always the 
first consideration. He must be able to judge of the character and busi- 
ness capacity of his-borrowers and to gauge the probabilities of success 
of the various enterprises in which they are engaged. He not 
only fosters those enterprises that he believes to be promising, but invests 
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his own money in them. All this requires a degree of sagacity that en- 
titles the successful country banker to a high degree of respect. 

The exercise of sound judgment in aiding the development of enter- 
prise has made the country banker one of the strong factors in the rapid 
and healthy growth of business in the United States. Generally, the 
managers of our banks are not importations; and while they may lack 
some of the theoretical knowledge of the trained professional banker, 
this deficiency is more than commpensated for by their practical compre- 
hension of the conditions and men with whom they have to deal. Coming 
into close personal contact with the people of their respective communi- 
ties, they are able to separate the industrious from the lazy, and the suc- 
cessful from the incompetent. They know, by observation, what crops 
will grow on certain soils, what the profits will be and what kinds of 
business will thrive. By employing this knowledge, primarily for the 
benefit of their banks, the bankers render a real service to the community 
in promoting those industries best adapted to particular localities, and 
they often confer an unsuspected benefit upon an individual by prevent- 
ing him from engaging in some undertaking to which he is unsuited, or 
for which he lacks the necessary capital. 


HE Court of Appeals of New York, in a late case brought by the 
receiver of the defunct Federal Bank (Schlesinger vs. Gilhooly, 189 

N. Y. 1) had before it the question whether the maker of a note 

which has been discounted by a bank can set up as a defense that the 
transaction between him and the payee, from whom the bank received the 
paper, was ‘usurious. Upon this point the judges were divided. Four of 
them held that no such defense was allowable, while three of them held 
that it was. Three of the judges who considered that usury in the incep- 
tion of the note would not affect the rights of the bank, put their de- 
cision upon the ground that the bank was protected by the provision of the 
Banking Law which declares that in this respect the rule applicable to 
the national banks shall apply also to the state banks; but the fourth 
judge placed his decision upon the provision of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law that “A holder in due course holds the instrument free from 
any defect of title of prior parties, and free from defenses available to 
prior parties among themselves, and may enforce payment of the instru- 
ment for the full amount thereof from all parties liable therecn.”* (Sec. 96.) 
And Chief Judge Cullen, who was one of the judges who held the 
defense of usury good, said: “If, however, the decision in this case were 
to proceed on the effect of the Negotiable Instruments Law, I should 
confine myself to the expression of my vote. Though I cannot concur in 
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such a decision, I appreciate that it would eliminate from the usury 
laws their most harsh and drastic features, and probably be far more 
just than the provisions of the old law.” 

It is to be regretted that all of the judges did not take the opportunity 
to hold that now, under the Negotiable Instruments Law, usury and all 
similar defenses, while still good -as -between the immediate parties, are 
not available when the paper is in the hands of a holder in due course. 
The business of the country imperatively requires that commercial paper 
shall circulate freely, and that banks and others may make advances 
thereon without being affected by dealings of which they can have no 
knowledge. Such a decision was made by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia in Wirt vs. Stubblefield (17 App. Cas. D. C. 283), 
where it was decided that under the Negotiable Instruments Law a bona- 
fide holder may enforce a promissory note against the maker even 
though the note was given for a gambling debt, and that the act repealed 
the former law on this subject. Chief Justice Alvey said: “The great 
object sought to be accomplished by the enactment of the statute was to 
free the negotiable instrument, as far as possible, from all latent or local 
infirmities that would otherwise inhere in it to the prejudice and disap- 
pointment of innocent holders as against all the parties to the instrument 
professedly bound thereby. This clearly could not be effected so long as 
the instrument was rendered absolutely null and void by loca] statute, as 
against the original maker or acceptor.” 

This view was also approved by Judge Laughlin, writing « concurring 
opinion in the case of Schlessinger vs. Kelly (14 App. Div. [N. Y.] 553). 
For the good of the business community it is to be hoped that this is the 
rule which will ultimately prevail. The words of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law are clear and explicit, and it is only a disposition on the part 
of the courts to apply technical rules of construction that creates the 
difficulty. 


OMPLAINTS are heard both in this country and elsewhere of the 
C growing inefficiency of labor, coupled with a tendency to demand 
higher wages. In Great Britain the workmen are said to call 

every year for less work, more pay and more beer. There is a growing 
inability among employers to resist these persistent demands for higher 
wages and a shorter work day. Recently President Metien of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railway Company stated that while there 
had been of late a considerable advance in the wages of the company’s 
employees, there had not been a corresponding efficiency in the services 
received—on the contrary, the latter had materially deteriorated. Sim- 
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ilar testimony to the lessened efficiency of labor was given by President 
McDovaat in his address before the last annual convention of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association. 

The struggle for increased wages is a natural consequence of the 
greater cost of living, though it may be questioned whether that is, upon 
the whole, the best way to meet this problem. It is, however, the remedy 
that the wage earner sees nearest at hand, and is the one with which he 
is most familiar. 

With more money to spend, people naturally require a greater amount 
of leisure in which to spend it, and, therefore, the demand for a shorter 
day follows quite logically an increase of wages. It ought, perhaps, to 
be said that the tension under which modern industrial operations are 
conducted makes this demand for a reduction in the hours of daily labor 
much less unreasonable than it would otherwise seem. To work eight 
hours a day under the stress of business or industry as conducted in a 
large city may be far more exhausting than to work twelve hours at the 
pace customary in a sleepy village. 

But if the tendency of labor is toward inefficiency, that may well 
excite grave concern. Few can have failed to notice the growing diffi- 
culty of getting satisfactory service in the more elementary forms of 
labor. This may be due to the fact that many workers who in ordinary 
times would be available for the performance of work of this character, 
have been pressed into service in the upper ranks among skilled workmen, 
owing to the great activity in constructive enterprise. 

If, however, we are to accept the views quoted, there is also a tend- 
ency toward lessened efficiency among the skilled laborers of the country. 
This will operate to enhance the cost of production and reduce our 
ability to export goods. 

This indisposition of workingmen to give a full day’s work for a day’s 
pay may originate in the existing spirit of antagonism to wealth. The 
eniployee whose mind is inflamed against his employer by incitements to 
class hatred sees a direct way of reducing his employer’s income by 
shirking work, failing to see, however, that in the end such a course will 
inevitably curtail his own wages. 

Whatever the cause may be any diminution of the efficiency of Ameri- 
can labor is a matter worthy of serious consideration. 


attention of the Secretary of the Treasury for some time that such 
trifling matters as the enforcement of the banking law seem to have 
been overlooked. The enforcement of law by executives selected for that 
purpose is much less spectacular and not so likely to command notoriety 


A MBITIOUS plans for aiding the money market have so engrossed the 
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and applause as the adoption of some elaborate policy designed to carry 
out the peculiar ideas of the person happening to be in authority for the 
time being. The means which the Secretary of the Treasury has em- 
ployed to relieve the money market have no doubt greatly enhanced the 
reputation of that officer for financial sagacity. He has obtained much 
more credit for employing these various devices than would have been 
given to him had he confined himself to the mere enforcement of existing 
laws. While this latter course would undoubtedly deprive the Secretary 
of considerable fame, it is nevertheless believed that it would be of great 
benefit to the banks and the business community. 

For some months, in fact for several years, the banking reserves of 
the country have been at a low stage, and many of the banks have con- 
tinually been below the legal requirement. By permitting the banks to 
infringe the law the Secretary of the Treasury has encouraged the exten- 
sion of credit which has been such a marked feature of recent years. With 
money going out of the country as it has been of late, the present would 
seem to be an especially opportune time for compelling the banks of the 
country to live up strictly to the provisions of the reserve law, especially 
so as within a few months it will be necessary for them to trench upon 
their reserves in order to meet the extraordinary demands of the crop 
moving season. 

There is, of course, no doubt that the national bank reserve law was 
intended to be elastic, and no fault can be found with the Secretary of 
the Treasury for occasionally allowing the banks to show a deficit in their 
reserves, but when this condition is allowed to run on for months or 
years in succession, it becomes an evil, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
in permitting it to continue is overstepping the authority conferred upon 


him by law. 


i E action taken by the Federal Government looking toward the 
dissolution of the Tobacco Trust will serve to open up the whole 
question of the trust form of organization, although with the 
gradual evolution that has been taking place in our industrial organiza- 
tions in the past ten years or longer, it would seem that this matter might 
be regarded as having passed beyond the domain of discussion. Many 
kinds of business have become accustomed to the trust form of organiza- 
tion, and if it is now to be the policy of the State or Federal Government 
to break up these aggregations, very serious disturbance will be the result. 
I.aws prohibiting trusts have been on the state and Federal statute 
books for many years, but they have been so loosely enforced that but 
little hindrance to the growth of these organizations has been caused. 


EN ocak een ee 
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Now, however, there seems to be a determination upon the part of the 
authorities to compel obedience, not only to the laws regulating trusts, 
but to take such action as will result in the complete annihilation of these 
combinations. The harm that this may do to the business interests of the 
country after they have become accustomed to these new methods of pro- 
duction and distribution can hardly be overestimated. It would seem that 
the time to deal adequately with these problems was at an earlier stage 
of the movement. It may be plausibly suggested that there was not at 
that time sufficient experience with the trusts upon which to base a gov- 
ernmental policy with regard to them. 

The anti-trust law has been in existence for many years, but until 
the accession of the present Administration but little was done towards 
its enforcement, and, relying upon apparent immunity from attack, the 
great business corporations have been built up. To dissolve them now by 
appointing receivers, as has been suggested, would not only involve much 
confusion, but at this late day it would probably be practically impossible 
to make an equitable division of the property. Moreover, an independent 
plant that has been merged with a trust would still be at a great disad- 
vantage if it now had to begin business over again as an independent 
concern. 

In most cases the trusts have no doubt shown a disposition to make 
excessive profits, and have also stifled competition. These are evils which 
the law might remedy without necessarily breaking up all of the great 
combinations. The real question is, whether the business of the country 
has grown to such an extent that it cannot longer be conducted under the 
old-fashioned competitive methods. Of course, no blame attaches to the 
Federal administration for seeking to enforce the law as it stands. If 
the people wish to have the trusts continued it will be necessary to alter 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law which prohibits such combinations. 

A great outcry has been raised against the trusts, but before placing 
all of them in the hands of receivers, it might be well to find out just 
what their effect has been upon the business progress of the country. It 
is certain that in the period wherein these aggregations of capital have 
assumed such large proportions the country has experienced greater in- 
dustrial prosperity than ever before. This may be only a coincidence, 
but on the other hand it apparently indicates that the trusts are far from 
being a hindrance to prosperity. 


ADICAL legislation in regard to railways on the part of many of 
R to the respective powers of the state and Federal governments. 
the states is raising some _ interesting questions relating 

In North Carolina the railway ticket agents that are selling tickets at a 
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greater rate than is authorized by the state laws have been criminally 
indicted notwithstanding injunctions issued by the Federal courts pro- 
hibiting such indictment. The right of the states to fix rates on local 
trafic would appear unassailable, but when tickets are sold to outside 
points, the state law would hardly apply. .The point at issue, however, 
in North Carolina seems to hinge upon the constitutionality of the law 
fixing the rates for carrying passengers at a maximum of two and one- 
‘fourth cents per mile. ‘Even upon purely state traffic such a rate could 
hardly be maintained if it can be made to appear that it practically con- 
fiscates the property of the railways. 

This conflict of authority between the Federal and State governments 
which has arisen in respect to the railroads, is certain to extend to matters 
affecting interstate commerce. Some of the states are passing very drastic 
laws, practically making it a crime to sell trust-made products. This is 
bound to result in serious curtailment of trade if these laws shall be up- 
held by the courts. Upon equitable grounds it is difficult to see how 
legislation of this kind can be defended. The right to engage in business 
is not one derived from any lawmaking power, but is a natural right, and 
neither the state nor Fedtral government can prohibit it, except such pro- 
hibition can be justified upon grounds of protecting the public health and 
morals. 


a a in banking does not seem to have received much 


attention in this country, although it is « marked feature of the 


banking system of Japan and of several of the European countries. 
In the United States, even in the large cities, a bank, as a rule, takes any 
kind of business it can get, and only in exceplional cases caters to any 
special class in the business community. 

With the vast increase in the population and wealth of the country 
and the enormous expansion of trade and industry, it becomes increasing- 
ly difficult for the manager of a bank to familiarize himself. with the 
conditions specially affecting the prosperity of the numerous kinds of 
business represented by his bills receivable, and to keep posted on all the 
various elements that may cause fluctuations in his dealers’ profits. A . 
banker may know all about financing the production and marketing of 
fruits and vegetables and be wholly ignorant of the trade in clams and 
codfish. Others will know all about the sowing and harvesting of wheat 
and other grains but little about coal mining or manufacturing. Each of 
these varied activities has its appropriate place in the country’s business 
economy, and all of them, as well as many other interests not mentioned, 
could be better served by institutions organized, equipped and managed 
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with a view to meeting the special requirements of some particular trade 
or industry. It would not, of course, be practicable to conduct banking 
altogether on a plan of this character; but it would be entirely feasible to 
have, in New York and in some of the other large cities, banks of 
special types. 

If one were arranging a banking hierarchy unhampered by existing 
conditions, it might be laid out somewhat as follows: 


(1) A bank of issue. 

(2) International banks or finance companies. 
(3) Railway banks. 

(4) Agricultural banks. 

(5) Industrial banks. 

(6) Marine banks. 

(7) Commercial banks. 

(8) Trust companies. 

(9) Savings banks. 


There is, of course, nothing novel in this suggestion, for banking, as 
stated, is already conducted practically in accordance with this plan in 
several countries. 

It is hardly open to question that the railroads would fare better at 
the hands of a bank specially equipped to meet their needs than they 
do under present circumstances. The financing of the railways is now 
largely in the hands of a group of private bankers, who make use of the 
banks with which they are allied in floating new securities. These private 
bankers undoubtedly possess great power and they have, by experience, 
acquired a high degree of skill in carrying out their financial plans. Yet 
these men, acting singly or in groups, do not have the advantages that 
would attach to a properly organized railway bank. They have, however, 
the capital, experience and prestige that would form a magnificent foun- 
dation for a bank of this character. 

Agricultural banks could legally do what many other banks are 
doing illegally. ‘They could lend money on real estate. Furthermore, 
by careful study of the conditions governing the production and market- 
ing of the crops, they might act as auxiliaries to the commercial banks 
and greatly promote the agricultural prosperity of the country. The 
land banks are a prominent feature of the financial organization of 
Europe. Japan has also adopted a system whereby the banking institu- 
tions are to a large extent organized for the purpose of performing 
special services. 

The American banking system is a great deal like Topsy—it “just 
growed’’—and while the growth has been satisfactory so far as size and 
strength are concerned, it can not be said that in proportion and in 
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adaptability to business requirements the system is beyond criticism. 
Besides, the small and scattered institutions, doing all kinds of business, 
that were adequate to the demands of the past, will find it more difficult 
to meet the enlarged demands of the future. The vastness of modern in- 
dustrial and commercial operations has rendered specialism a necessity 
in many lines. Banking, with its traditional conservatism, has been 
slow to yield to the pressure of changing conditions, but it cannot much 
longer resist the obvious needs of the times if it is still to be an adequate 
servant of commerce and industry. Perhaps the explanation of the re- 
markable growth of trust companies may be found in the fact that, 
through their numerous departments, they approximate this specialization 
in the conduct of banking transactions. 


ERNARD SHAW, a picturesque Irishman, who, according to him- 

B self, has written greater plays than SHakesprare, has recently 

attracted considerable attention by some new pronouncements re- 
garding money and poverty. 

Instead of taking the Scriptural view that the love of money is the 
root of all evil, Mr. Saw says the universal regard for money is the one 
hopeful fact in our civilization, the one sound spot in our social con- 
science. “Money,” he declares, “represents health, strength, honor, generos- 
ity and beauty as conspicuously and undeniably as the want of it repre- 
sents illness, weakness, disgrace, meanness and ugliness. Not the least of its 
virtues is that it destroys base people as certainly as it fortifies and dig- 
nifies noble people. It is only when it is cheapened to worthlessness for 
some and made impossibly dear to others that it becomes a curse. The 
crying need of the nation is not for better morals, cheaper bread, tem- 
perance, liberty, culture * * * but simply for enough money. And 
the evil to be attacked is not sin, suffering, greed, priestcraft, kingcraft, 


demagogy, monopoly, ignorance, drink, war, pestilence, nor any other of 
the scapegoats which reformers sacrifice, but simply, poverty. The 
greatest of evils and the worst of crimes is poverty, and our first duty-— 
a duty to which every other consideration should be sacrificed— is nut to 


be poor.” 

Before accepting the dictum that the crying need is 
money,” we should want some more competent authority. The world would 
not necessarily be substantially bettered by increasing the volume of money, 
seeing that its purchasing power might thus be lessened, so that the 
man who had $2 under the increased supply would be no better off than 
he was before if he had $1. 


‘ 


‘simply ror enough 
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The abolition of poverty, however, is an ideal toward which mankind 
seems to. be painfully and slowly tending. There is a school of thinkers 
who hold that it is only, out of the sufferings engendered by poverty that 
human excellence can be developed. Of course, any individual advancing 
this theory always means that it shall apply to the other fellow and 
never to himself. For the sake of the virtues which are popularly believed 
te be the concomitants of poverty, he would not be willing to relinquish 
his wealth. He doubtless commiserates those who have less of this world’s 
goods, and does not consider their supposed greater opportunity of de- 
veloping character to be a sufficient compensation. 

Actually it is found that the poor have no monopoly of exercising 
those qualities out of which human excellence is developed. The rich man 
who makes the first trip in his automobile may get as good a schooling in 
patience and self-restraint as the father of a large family trying to 
wrest their support from a scanty soil. 

Although many noble traits of character have grown from the barren 
conditions of poverty, it is by no means certain that these same traits 
might not have developed to a greater extent under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. Until all mankind are equal in every respect, there will 
always be an abundance of opportunities for the display of consideration 
toward others. The abolition of poverty would not make all men wise, 
courteous or just. We should still have to reckon also with other inequali- 
ties and with disease and death, 

That poverty, of itself, is a nourisher of virtue may well be doubted. 
Are the subject races of China and India, who are poor, any better than 
the free Americans, who are, comparatively, rich? 

Lincotn and ANpREw JAcKsoN were poor, but WasHiIneTon and 
RoosevE.tt were well-to-do. If Burns was a great poet because of his 
poverty, what of SHakespreare, Lord Byron and Sir Watrer Scorrt? 
If Por had not been cursed by want, and had lived to the age of Bryant 
er LonGFrELLow, his achievements might have been immeasurably greater 
than they were. 

The notion that a man’s character is to be made better by wearing 
sackcloth and putting peas in his shoes is an exploded one. On the stage 
alone, the tradition still survives that good clothes are incompatible with 
virtue, and therefore the villain may be always recognized by his immacu- 
late dress. In real life we have advanced beyond that point of view, even 
if we have not reversed it. If a man is well-dressed, we are apt mentally 
to certify to his character in the absence of proof to the contrary. He 
creates a presumption in his favor by the self-respect and prosperity 
evidenced by what he wears. 

While the acquirement and possession of property do not confer any 
patent of nobility, it is indisputable that, as a rule, they do enhance one’s 
self-respect. 
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If it be once conceded that poverty is something that ought not to be 
tolerated, how is its abolishment to be secured? Manifestly, the only cer- 
tain way is by industry, self-denial and the cultivation of the savings 
bank habit; and, generally speaking, the antidote to the poison of pov- 
erty is in every man’s hand, to be used or not as he may choose. 

Economie forces and the spread of education are constantly tending 
to destroy poverty and its twin brother, ignorance. Yet, when these shall 
have disappeared and the misery and suffering that accompany them no 
longer exist, the world will still not be destitute of those conditions out of 
which human excellence may be developed. No nation has ever sunk into 
decay and oblivion because its people were too enlightened and _ pros- 


perous. 


EDERAL power is being looked to more and more by many people 

F as a guaranty of the rights of individuals. This tendency was 

tersely stated in an address by Ex-Governor Moore of Washington 

at the recent convention of the Washington State Bankers’ Association. 
“We need,” said Governor Moore, “a more centralized democracy.” 

Bosses and corporations have found it easy to dominate the politics of 
a state and have gained practically complete sway in some parts of the 
country. This has tended to shake the faith of the people in the efficacy 
of the local governments, and they are blindly turning to Washington for 
relief. They could regain their control of affairs by ousting the bosses 
and their masters—-the corporations, as has already been done in several 
of the states. 

This tendency to shift the burden of government to some more remote 
authority apparently evidences a weakening of the mental and moral fiber 
of the people, and is therefore to be deprecated. 

Governor Moore referred, just before the quotation given above, to 
the late anti-Japanese demonstrations at San Francisco, and at least im- 
pliedly favored the exercise of stronger police powers by the Federal 
Government. If the ordinary police powers can not be efficiently exer- 
cised by local authority, there might just as well be an obliteration of 
slate lines altogether, and the tendency of legislation and of public 
opinion seems to be in that direction. 

This indisposition of men to enforce their own rights through the 
customary channels is witnessed particularly in the larger cities. It may 
be that corporate power has attained such proportions that the ordinary 
citizen no longer feels able to cope with it single-handed. 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND. 
COMMERCE.* 


THE NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES, AND AMERICAN 
BANKING. 


HE National Bank Act of the United States provides a safe and 

uniform currency for the whole country, as has been shown. But 

that currency is subject to one considerable drawback, as being a 

fixed quantity, and being incapable of corresponding with the movements 
of commerce. It wants what is known as elasticity. 

All experience shows that agricultural communities are subject to great 
variations in the amount of currency required at different seasons. If 
then the volume of currency cannot be enlarged as that of Canada can, | 
during the harvest season, and that of Scotland also (on condition of 
gold being held to cover it), there is apt to arise a period of monetary 
pressure whenever the crops require to be moved to market. The cir- 
culation required at the harvest season can only be obtained by drawing 
on the centres where it has accumulated during the interval. But in these 
centres such funds are invariably loaned or employed in temporary dis- 
counting. Al] such loans must be called in when the harvest demand sets 
in causing a necessity for other arrangements, or a stringency more or 
less developed, and a rise in the rate for money to abnormal figures. In- 
deed, such a scarcity of currency has been known to prevail in the United 
States for a period of years, aggravating commercial depression and 
producing widespread disaster. The scarcity of currency in some agri- 
cultural districts at such times has resulted in practically putting them 
back to the primitive condition of barter. 


ARSENCE OF BRANCHES. 


Apart from the system of currency, with its excellencies and defects, 
the American banking system has several points of difference both from 
banking in Canada, and from the practice of England and Scotland. 
The most striking of these differences is that every banking office is a 
separate corporation, with its own capital, stockholders, and directors. 
Branches are unknown. The system of branches never prevailed in the 
United States to any extent, and they have now entirely disappeared. 
The law allows joint-stock banks with as small a capital as $25,000, and 
though it may seem an anomaly to constitute a complete corporation, with 
the machinery of a separate bank for such a miniature concern, neverthe- 


* Continued from July number, page 33. 

+ It is on record in reply to enquiries instituted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York, about the year 1894, that over a large part of Western 
Virginia, at that time, money had so completely disappeared that a person in 
possession of a $50 bill, being desirous of changing it, drove more than forty 
miles round about his village without being able to find as much money as 
fifty dollars anywhere. At this very time, across the border in Canada, simi- 
lar districts were abundantly supplied with currency. 
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less numbers of such banks have been called into existence, and have ren- 
dered the same kind of service to the small towns of the United States 
as is done by the branches of banks in Canada. 

But the service is not so-efficient. For the branches of banks in 
Canada are managed by men who have been trained in banking principles 
and practices in the large institutions of the country. They are, for that 
reason, well qualified to judge of the transactions that come before them, 
and to discriminate against undesirable and insecure advances; in ad- 
dition to which they have the advantage of constant advice from head- 
quarters. They are also free from local prejudices and predilections, 
and are likely to judge of transactions on their merits. This, however, 
is not the sole advantage. A branch of a large institution carries with 
it the strength and safety of the parent corporation. It is therefore a 
safe place for deposits, in addition to which the whole resources of the 
corporation are available in case some enterprise in the locality should 
require larger advances than could be furnished by a local institution. 
Of the merits of the branch system in general, mention will be made more 
at large in the chapter on Canadian banking. The above, however, will 
suffice to suggest that the system of a separate corporation for each bank 
is not so advantageous for small communities. 


Lack or Note ReEepEMPTIONS. 


Another peculiarity of the American system is that there is no re- 
demption of notes. ‘This has come about most naturally from the cir- 
cumstances under which they are issued, for all are secured by deposit 
of Government bonds of the same quality, all therefore are nearly equal 
in credit and value. Hence they are all treated by the banks as money 
of a common stock. Many of the banks have issued all they have the 
power to issue. Redemption therefore answers no particular object and 


is never carried out. 


Law or Fixep Reserves—EXAMINATIONS. 


But the two most striking features of American banking, next to its 
secured but inelastic circulation, are the requirements by law of a fixed 
minimum of reserve of cash or its equivalent, to be kept on hand, and 
next the system of bank examination by Government officials. With re- 
gard to the former it must be said that while it has a great attraction for 
those whose knowledge of banking is only theoretical, its benefits are il- 
lusory in practice. The system indeed has two fundamental drawbacks. 
It is calculated to aggravate banking difficulties in time of embarrass- 
ment, and when there is a scarcity of money, the very necessity of the 
case leads to its provisions being violated. In all sound banking the 
keeping of adequate reserves of available funds is deemed a matter of 
vital importance, it being of the essence of a banker’s business to be able 
to meet, at once, under all circumstances, every demand made upon him. 
To every prudent banker, therefore, the amount of cash reserves he has 
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ov hand is a matter of daily attention; and the watching of its ebb and 
flow, and the replenishing of his resources when the demands of business 
cause them to run down, a never-ceasing occupation. But a small con- 
sideration will show that it is a matter of imperative necessity, not only 
that he shall have an ample stock of lawful money by him, but that he 
shall have command of the whole of that store at all times. If, out of 
this store of legal-tender money, there is a certain amount he cannot 
touch, it is evident that for purposes of meeting demands upon him this 
particular amount might as well be non-existent. It is as if on some par- 
ticular day he had locked up a large amount of reserve money in his 
safe and handed the key to the Government. No matter how much money 
he might have there, he might be compelled to stop payment and be 
ruined, because he could not meet demands out of the remainder. 

This is exactly the position in which the American system places every 
bank. It ordains that a certain percentage of the liabilities of the bank 
must be kept in cash, or in the equivalent of cash. This legal percentage 
is undoubtedly a reasonable amount; such, in fact, as prudent bankers 
would seek to have on hand in the ordinary course of business. But it is 
evident that, when the law orders a banker to keep this amount of money 
by him, that amount is withdrawn from his use for meeting demands 
upon him. No matter what demands are made upon him in the course of 
a day’s business, he cannot, if he obeys the law, touch that portion of his 
cash reserves to meet them. It is as if, in military matters, the law or- 
duined that every general must keep twenty per cent. of his army in re- 
serve, and forbade him to use that part of his force when a battle is 
going on. 

But no general, if the exigencies of an engagement were imminent, 
could help bringing his reserves into play to prevent defeat. Self-preser- 
vation is the first law of nature. No statute law can override it. The 
position of a banker under a law of this description is of a similar char- 
acter. In the demands of his customers he has a daily battle with cir- 
cumstances. These demands must be met with money on the spot, or he 
is defeated ‘and disgraced as a banker. 

Thus, then it has come to pass, under the pressure of circumstances, 
in times of monetary scarcity, that American bankers have found them- 
selves face to face with the problem, shall they use their monetary re- 
serve to fulfill the contracts made with their customers, or shall they 
comply strictly with the law and refuse to pay their customers the money 
demanded. It is evident that when in this position the banker is in the 
presence of two conflicting laws. On the one hand is the law which 
obliges him to fulfill the contract made with customers, on the other is the 
statutory requirement that forbids him to touch his store of money when 
it has run down to a certain sum. Placed thus between two contradictory 
requirements, it does not need much penetration to see what a banker’s 
choice will be. The law of self-preservation, combined with the funda- 
mental law of the inviolability of contracts, will lead him to pay the de- 


2 
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mands of the customers, though by so doing he violates the provisions of 
the statute law of banking. 

This forecast of what would be likely to be done has been demon- 
strated to be correct by experience. Again and again have American 
banks kept on fulfilling their contracts with depositors, although the 
store of money required by law has gone below the limit. In such a pub- 
lic manner has this been done that it has been regularly published in 
financial journals. When these papers are publishing the condition, say, 
of the banks of New York city, they are in the habit of giving the fig- 
ures of the monetary reserve as being up to legal requirements, or above 
them, or below them. Now, in the latter case they publish the fact that 
the banks have violated the law. This has repeatedly been done during 
the last thirty years, yet neither the Government, nor the public, nor 
banks in dealing with one another, have taken the least notice of it, ex- 
cept as an indication that money is scarce. It is for these reasons that 
Canadian bankers have invariably resisted any attempt to incorporate 
such a provision in the banking law of the Dominion, although, under 
pressure from doctrinaries and theorists, the Government has sometimes 
endeavored to effect it when the renewal of charters was under considera- 
tion. 


Closely allied with the requirement of a minimum money reserve, is 
that of a system of Bank Examination. This system probably had for 


its foundation not so much the determination whether a bank’s business 
was being conducted safely, as whether it was complying with the law in 
the matter of reserves. This necessitates an inspection somewhat of the 
same character as is given to the branches of banks in Canada, viz., a 
verification of the liabilities and assets of the office, not merely by a 
balancing of bocks, but by an actual counting of money and examination 
of bills and documents. The examiration of an American bank, however, 
especially in large cities, is now carried beyond this, and embraces pass- 
ing judgment upon the loans and discounts of the office. And when the 
examiner is a man of capacity, and has learned by practice how to bring 
his experience to bear upon current transactions, his visit is often found 
to be highly beneficial. But experience has proved that the examination 
is in some cases of a perfunctory nature, doing neither good nor harm. 
There have been instances in which, only a short time after an examiner’s 
verification, a bank has been found to be utterly bankrupt. Further, 
when the examiner was a strong-headed, opinionated man, whose knowl- 
edge of business was in inverse proportion to his conceit, his visit would 
be productive of harm. For he would find fault with transactions that 
were sound, and pass by others that were dangerous. 

The examinations of the banks in the large cities, in New York espec- 
ially, are well and carefully done, as a rule. Though the post is a politi- 
cal one, and therefore liable to changes, the Government, as a rule, takes 
care that men of intelligence and experience are appointed. An intelli- 
gent examiner will give the banker the benefit of his judgment as to the 
soundness of his discounts, and sometimes a hint that the paper of such 
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and such a house was to be found in other banks, thus pui 1g a president 
or cashier on his guard. The examiner’s duty also embrz °s the overdue 
loans and bills of the office, with the securities held thei: for; and it is 
his business to see that proper provision is made for such as are doubtful, 
and that such as are bad are written off. Securities in the shape of 
mortgages, properties, and claims, also bonds, stocks and guarantees are 
examined with a view to ascertain whether they stand at a proper amount 
in the bank’s books. And when the examination is completed, a report is 
made to the Comptroller of the Currency in Washington, who passes the 
whole under review, and sometimes corresponds with the banks on points 
that seem to require it. 

This examination of the American banks is another of the points 
sometimes put forward by theorists as desirable to be applied to Canada. 
But this is in evident ignorance of the difference in circumstances. To 
examine properly a single large office of a Canadian bank, dving a large 
business, is a laborious matter, occupying the time of several officials for 
three or four weeks, and entailing in addition a large amount of supple- 
mental office work to bring all the threads to a point. Mut when a bank 
has branches, as nearly every Canadian bank has, the examination of any 
one of its offices is not an examination of the bank, for the bank exists 
with all its powers of creating liabilities and investing in assets, in ten, 
twenty, or even a hundred places at once; all of which must be examined 
on the very same day, if the truth of its published statement is to be veri- 
fied. For example, the first column in the monthly statement made by 
Canadian banks to the Government gives the amount of their note cir- 
culation. ‘This amount is ascertained by deducting the total of its own 
notes held by a bank on a given day from the total that has been signed 
and entered in its books. But those notes are held in forty, fifty or more 
separate offices, and the amount varies every day. They must be counted 
simultaneously therefore at the close of the same day, in every one of the 
offices. To do this so as to make a complete check would require the em- 
ployment of a hundred men at least. But this would be only the begin- 
ning. The whole of the rest of the cash would require to be counted on 
the same day, and on the same day also the vast volume of bills dis- 
ceunted wculd require to be examined at every one of the offices. The 
deposit ledger must also be simultaneously balanced, the general ledger 
also, the bills for collection veritied, the accounts with other banks at 
home and abroad checked over, and an enormous mass of verifying cor- 
respondence entered upon, the results of which would require to be waited 
fer before the examination could be said to be complete. To carry out 
all this efficiently in the case of any one of the large banks two hundred 
men at least would be required. Yet the examination even then would 
only have embraced one bank. Now, considering the number of banks 
in the Dominion, and the number of their branches, some of them in the 
United States, the West Indies and Great Britain, it is not too much to 
say that to do the work effectually would require the creation of an 
enormous Government department with at least a thousand trained of- 
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ficers. To do the work in any other way would be delusive and mis- 
chievous. The above statement should demonstrate the impossibility of 
the project. 


StrockHoLpers Meetincs IN CANADA AND THE UnitTep STArTEs. 


Another feature of American banking and one in which it differs in 
a marked degree from that of Great Britain and Canada is, that its bank- 
ing corporations, apart from the returns they make to the Government, 
scarcely ever come before the general public. The annual meeting of 
the stockholders of one of the larger banks in Great Britain or Canada 
is an event of interest to the whole community. Reporters are generally 
present, remarks and comments are made by the president, and often by 
the chief executive officer, in which there is sometimes a review not only 
of the business of the bank, but of the financial and commercial position 
of the country. This is specially the case in Canada. Questions are 
asked by stockholders as to points in the annual statement, or as to profits 
or losses, and it is common both in Great Britain and Canada for stock- 
holders to make remarks and criticisms. And when legislation is being 
brought forward on the subject, either in the Provincial or Dominion 
legislatures, the opinions of bankers are generally asked for and great 
weight attached to their answers. 

But as a rule nothing of the kind is known in the United States. Un- 
less something extraordinary is taking place, the newspapers take no 
notice of the annual meetings of banks, and as to admitting reporters, 
they would as soon be allowed to attend the weekly meetings of the board 
of directors. The banks are looked upon almost as private partnerships, 
so far as their individual action is concerned; the only notice taken of 
them is in their associated capacity, when their public statements are 
noted and commented upon purely in their bearing on the money market. 
As to their action as bearing on trade or commerce it is rarely thought of. 
Nor is it as bearing upon legislation. 

The Annual Meetings of the Bankers’ Associations, both of the sepa- 
rate states, and of the country as a whole, are the only occasions on which 
the larger questions are discussed which are common to all banks and 
which relate to banking as a profession. There, however, they are dis- 
cussed with marked ability. The purely local character even of the larg- 
est American banks is doubtless the reason for all this, which, it should 
be borne in mind, has not arisen from legislation, but has been simply a 
growth of custom. 


Orricers or AMERICAN BANks. 


There are certain particulars in which the internal economy of Ameri- 
can banks is different from that prevailing in Great Britain and Canada. 
The most important of these is in the position occupied by the president. 
The president of an American bank is, as a matter of course, a member 
of the board of directors, and subject like the rest to an annual election. 
And he is, by the very nature of his office, the chairman of the board. 
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But in addition to this, he, in many cases, is the manager and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the corporation, and as such gives daily attendance, re- 
ceives customers, arranges Joans, discounts bills, opens or closes ac- 
counts, and appoints and supervises the staff of the bank. He has had 
almost invariably a training in the business of banking from the outset. 
He is thus able to perform with intelligence all the functions of the 
general manager of an English or Canadian bank. In the smaller banks 
of the United States, the duties of even a Canadian branch manager ap- 
pertain to him. There are undoubtedly some advantages in this system, 
for the president being the chairman of the board of directors is able 
with perfect knowledge and with the weight of authority to carry out 
their policy in the bank’s daily administration. 

This ensures that there shall be no conflict between the chief executive 
officer and the buard, and that, in case of difference of opinion, the views 
of directors shall prevail. It carries also the great advantage that in the 
board itself there shall be one who is perfectly conversant with matters 
from a banking point of view; a professional banker, in fact, whose in- 
formation is varied, and his judgment sharpened by daily contact with 
customers and the public. Reasons like these have prevailed when on sev- 
eral occasions the general manager of a Canadian bank has been elected 
to the office of president, continuing nevertheless to exercise the same 
functions as before. 

There are, however, disadvantages in the system. It is undoubtedly 
desirable that the chairman of the board of directors and the principal 
person amongst them, should be a man of wealth and importance in the 
community, apart from his connection with the bank. This it is scarcely 
likely that any officer of a bank could be. Moreover, it is certainly unde- 
sirable that the principal executive officer of a bank should be subject to 
an annual election, the continuity of the same person in such an office 
being a matter of importance. The carrying out of this system of mak- 
ing the president the chief executive officer involves also the making the 
office of cashier a position of secondary importance. He therefore has 
duties which though important are subordinate. His position in effect 
is analogous to that of assistant manager in an English or Canadian 
bank. tf 


CERTIFICATION OF CHECKS. 


Another peculiarity of American banking, especially in the large 
cities, is the function exercised by the paying teller of certifying checks 
as “good.” The exercise of this function by an officer who does not keep 


tIn the early days of Canadian banking, and there is a survival of this: 
system yet in some quarters, the chief executive officer of the bank, even when 
it had many branches, was called ‘‘cashier,’”” instead of manager or general 
manager. But his functions were the same as those of the president of an 
American bank, and not of its cashier. The title of “cashier’’ is also used of 
the chief executive officer in some Scotch banks, as is the case also in the Bank 
of England. It is well known also that the officers who are called ‘“‘tellers’’ im 
Scotland, are called ‘“‘¢ashiers” in England. 
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the accounts of customers, and does not charge such checks to account 
when certifying them, is somewhat of an anomaly, and seems to open the 
way to constant mistakes. For in a bank with a large number of accounts 
it seems impossible for a teller to recollect with sufficient accuracy the 
position of every account to make it safe for him to certify that checks 
are good. Experience, however, seems to justify the practice, and it is 
well known that the tellers of many English banks pay checks across 
the counter without any certification at all. Some banks in the North of 
England have adopted the practice of certification. But in their case 
the certifying officer is the person who keeps the account in the ledger, 
which is the more reasonable and safe practice. This is the case in 
Canada, and it is carried out with accuracy and precision there by charg- 
ing the account of a customer with every check that is certified. 

Altogether the system of banking carried out in the States is evi- 
dently adapted to the requirements of the country. The division into 
national banks and state banks arises naturally from the circumstances 
under which the states of the Union came to be at once separate and 
united. Both classes of banks are precisely the same in their internal 
economy. ‘The want of elasticity, however, is a great drawback to the 
uiational currency, as has been observed, and efforts have been made at 
various times to cure this defect, which could be accomplished by the 
adoption of a system analogous to that of Canada. But the jealousy of 
banking corporations entertained by large multitudes of the people, es- 
pecially of the Western States, has hitherto prevented any legislation in 
that direction; in fact, instead of turning their attention to such a prac- 
tical matter as this, multitudes of the people have been misled into the 
advocacy of such a will-o’-the-wisp as the establishment of silver on an 
utterly impracticable and dishonest basis. This dangerous delusion has 
only been dispelled by the setting in, of late years, of a tide of prosperity 
over every part of the country and of every interest in it. 

The interference by government in such a delicate matter of bank ad- 
ministration as the monetary reserve, and also the system of bank exami- 
nations under the supervision of a government bureau, are instances of 
what is a remarkable feature in administration in the United States, viz., 
the extent to which the powers of government are stretched. Such gov- 
ernmental interference is entirely unknown in the banks of England and 
Scotland, and it would never be tolerated if attempted. The same remark 
may also be applied to Canada. 

One final word may be said as to the manner in which the associated 
banks of New York are accustomed to act together for mutual protection 
in times of financial stress. Again and again, they have combined their 
reserves, the strong protecting the weak, and this with so much wisdom 
that no danger has been incurred, and no undesirable consequences have 
followed. The Clearing-House of New York, which has supplied the 
machinery for this united action, is beyond doubt one of the best, if not 
the best, managed institutions of the kind in the world. G. EL, 
Former Gen. Mgr. Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 


Peay 





TRUST COMPANIES— THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 


By CLAY HERRICK. 
SUNDRY TOPICS. 
FEES. 


| EPT in the few communities in which trust companies are so well 
ule of fees, the question of the proper charges to make for services 
established that there is something approaching a standard sched- 
rendered by the trust department is often a difficult one. This is due not 
only to the fact that in most communities there is no set standard for 
guidance, but also to the fact that a number of matters must be taken into 
consideration—the amount of clerical work involved, the knowledge and 


training, or in other words the professional skill, required, the value of 
the service to the customer, and most important of all, the degree of re- 
sponsibility, legal and moral, assumed by the company. The charge may 
be tempered, too, by the probable incidental profits of the work due to 
new business obtained thereby. 

That there exists considerable difference of opinion among trust com- 
pany officials regarding the matter of fees has been shown by discussio.s 
at the conventions of the Trust Company Section of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association.t These discussions also demonstrated that it is quite 
impossible, even if desirable, to devise a uniform scale of charges for 
given kinds of services which could be made applicable throughout the 
country or even throughout a state. Local conditions vary so greatly 
that a schedule of fees suitable for one locality would be too high for a 
second and too low for a third. Indeed, the actual value of the service 
and its cost in labor and in responsibility assumed differ so much that 
even in two cases of the same kind of services rendered by the sane com- 
pany there may justly be different scales of charges. So far as the ser- 
vice is professional in its character, the matter of fees is subject to about 
the same considerations as the determination of the fee of the lawyer, and 
is affected by the customs of the community. The country lawyer expects 
te receive a smaller fee than the lawyer in the large city, and he often 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MaGa- 
ZINE, page 31. 


+ See Proceedings Trust Company Section, in particular 1904. 
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gauges its amount in part by the value of the service to the client, and in 
some cases takes into consideration the latter’s financial ability. 

The simplest element of the problem is the amount of clerical labor 
involved. This is not always easy to determine in advance; as, for ex- 
ample, in the work of transfer agent, in which the amount of work will 
depend, after the original issue, upon the activity of the stock. Whcn 
possible, it is wise to defer the matter of fee until enough experience has 
been gained to form a somewhat reliable estimate of the amount of work 
required. But even when known with exactness, the amount of clerical 
labor involved should be a matter of minor importance in the determina- 
tion of the fee. , 

The professional ability demanded is a matter of considerable weight, 
and this factor of the problem should ultimately result in larger fees than 
are prevalent for certain services. The trust company is held liable for 
sufficient legal and technical ability and carefulness to do the work cor- 
rectly, and is entitled to proper compensation therefor. 

The value of the service to the customer is an important consideration 
which should be given careful study; but it is not an exact means of de- 
termining the fee. A corporation may require the services of a trust com- 
pany as a sine qua non, but would hardly consent to pay a fee measured 
by the necessity of obtaining the service. 

The benefit which may accrue to the company in the way of new busi- 
ness resulting from the work is a matter worth consideration, especially 
by new companies and by companies located where the trust company is 
not firmly established; but it is evident that this consideration, like the 
cut-price sales of the merchant, can be operative only in exceptional 
cases. One can not always do business at less than cost for the sake of 
new business to be taken on the same terms. 

The most important matter of all is the responsibility, both legal and 
moral, which the company must assume. This is in some cases the hardest | 
thing to determine, owing to the absence of either statutory laws or court 
decisions which clearly define the liabilities of trust companies acting in 
certain capacities, and owing to the ignorance of the public, which is apt 
to hold the trust company morally responsible in case of loss upon any 
document upon which the trust company’s name appears in any capacity. 


Frees ror Actine as Executor, Etc. 


Fees for services as executor, administrator, guardian, etc., are in 
many states fixed by statute, or are determined by the court, and are the 
same for a trust company as for an individual. In New York the statute 
fixes the fees at five per cent. upon the first $1,000, 214 per cent. upon 
the next $10,000, and one per cent. upon all over $11,000 of the princi- 
pal. with an annual fee on the income at the same rates. No fee is al- 
lowed upon the value of the real estate unless same is sold under order of 
the court. In cases of extraordinary difficulty or responsibility the court 
may increase such fees. In Ohio the statute fixes the fees of executors 
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and administrators at six per cent. upon the first $1,000, four per cent. 
upon the next $4,000, and two per cent. upon the excess over $5,000 of 
personal property. The Missouri statute allows executors and adminis- 
trators a commission of. five per cent. upon disbursements of personal 
property. 

These rates usually serve as the basis for determining fees of testa- 
mentary trustees and fees in any trust coming through law or by appoint- 
ment of the court, and are guides in fixing the charges for the care of 
estates held in trust from whatever source. 


Fees ror Care or Estates Unver Private AGREEMENT. 


When the trust comes by private agreement, the company is of course 
at liberty to make the best terms it can as to fees. In one large eastern 
city, the usual charges are one per cent. on the principal, often payable 
one-half at the beginning and one-half at the termination of the trust, 
and an annual fee of 214 per cent. on the income if the funds are invested 
or to be invested in coupon bonds or stocks. If part is in real estate, 
some companies make the charge on income five per cent., handling the 
real estate themselves, while others keep the charge at 214 per cent., first 
deducting an outside real estate broker’s charge for handling the real 
estate. In another city, common charges are two per cent. on the prin- 
cipal at the termination of the trust, with an annual commission on the 
income of three per cent. on that part derived from personal securities 
and five per cent. on that part derived from real estate. In some places 
the charge is five per cent. on the income without reference to whether 
the estate owns real property. Another scale of charges employed is a 
commission of from one-half per cent. to one per cent. for the investment 
or reinvestment of the principal, payable at the times such investments 
are made, and from three per cent. to five per cent. on the income accord- 
ing to the proportion of the principal invested in real estate. 


Frees or AN AssIGNEE OR RECEIVER. 


The fees allowed to an assignee or a receiver are fixed by statute or 
determined by the court. In New York the assignee’s fee is five per cent. 
on the whole sum handled, and the receiver’s fee is fixed by the court at 
a figure not exceeding five per cent. The receiver of a corporation may 
receive five per cent. on the first $100,000 received and disbursed, and 
21% per cent. on the excess over $100,000; but the total fee may not 
exceed $12,000 for any one year, nor be greater than at the rate of $12,- 
000 per annum for a fraction of a year. 


Fees as Trustee Unper A Bonp Issue. 


Fees for acting as trustee under a bond issue are generally based on 
a charge of a certain amount per bond, the amount.in many cities being 
one dollar a bond for small issues and fifty cents a bond for large issues. 
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The terms “large” and “small” are of course relative, and their interpre- 
tation differs according to local circumstances. In some places the 
dividing line is at about $200,000; in others, $500,000 or $1,000,000. 
Sometimes, especially in small issues, a special counsel fee is added, 
sometimes not. Some companies make a minimum charge of $100 cover- 
ing everything. There is a well-defined feeling in many quarters that 
the prevalent fees for this work are much too small in view of the fact 
that the legal and moral liabilities assumed are not well determined, and 
may be much larger than is generally realized. 

There is considerable difference of opinion regarding fees for the 
payment of coupons. In New York, where the use of money for ten 
days is of more value than elsewhere, it is generally considered that if 
the money for the payment is deposited from ten to thirty days before 
the coupons mature, the use of the money is sufficient remuneration for 
the work and responsibility undertaken. If the money is not deposited 
in advance, many companies make a charge of from one-eighth to one- 
fourth of one per cent. In places where the use of money for short 
periods is not so valuable, some companies make the charge unless the 
funds have been on hand for a considerable period. Similar considera- 
tions hold in the matter of charge for the disbursement of a sinking fund. 


Freres as TRANSFER AGENT. 


The fees for acting as transfer agent for stock depend upon the cap- 
italization and upon the activity of the stock. The latter element is often 
hard to determine in advance, though the character of the corporation 
gives some clue; the stock of a railroad, for example, being apt to be 
more active than that of a bank. It is recognized as a general principle 
that the fees of the transfer agent should be double those of a registrar. 
Minimum fees for very small and inactive issues range from $50 to $100 
a year, the fees for large and active issues running into several thousand 
dollars. In view of the responsibilities assumed, and of the fact that a 
single clerical error in this work may prove very costly, the prevalent 
fees seem inadequate. 

The reader should bear in mind that the fees above stated are by no 
means universal, and are given here only to convey an idea of the charges 
made by some companies. The fees for other kinds of services vary so 
much and depend so largely upon the peculiar circumstances of each case, 
that an attempt to state customary charges would be useless. 


Foreign ExcHance. 


Most trust companies sell drafts on foreign countries, traveller’s 
checks and letters of credit; but as most of them do so through banking 
houses which make a specialty of that class of business and which issue 
full instructions ‘as to procedure, it is unnecessary to discuss the subject 
here. A few large trust companies conduct thoroughly equipped foreign 
exchange departments. 
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TiME-AND-LABor-Savine Devices. 


The past generation has witnessed the introduction into the business 
world of a number of devices which save time and labor, and which are 
peculiarly useful to banks and trust companies. Many of them are no 
longer classed as mere conveniences but have become absolute necessities 
for the larger companies. Among these are the typewriter, the telephone 
and the adding-machine. Except in very small companies, the typewriter 
is universally used for correspondence and similar work, and even book 
entries, especially for such records as the trust register, are being made 
by the use of the book typewriter. An increasing amount of business 1s 
being conducted by telephone, the larger companies maintaining private 
exchanges connecting each desk with the other desks in the office and with 
the outside world. The long-distance telephone enables the official of a 
trust company in Chicago to transact business in New York in a few 
minutes, without leaving his desk. The adding-machine not only lists 
and adds long columns of figures more quickly and more accurately than 
can be done by the most expert bookkeeper, but has become indispensable 
in companies which handle large volumes of business. By its use the 
taking of trial balances of thousands of accounts is made a short and 
simple operation. Its value is increasing as new uses to which it may be 
put are discovered. 

The work of the teller is lightened by the use of coin counters and 
other conveniences. Duplicating machines enable the advertising depart- 
ment to send out duplicate letters which are hard to distinguish from 
originals. Commercial phonographs make it possible for an officer to 
dictate letters and other matter at such odd moments as he finds conven- 
ient, without wasting the time of the stenographer while waiting during 
the numerous interruptions to which he is always subject. A more re- 
cently introduced device is the telautograph, which reproduces writing at 
a distance. By its employment the teller may write at his desk an in- 
quiry regarding an account which is reproduced immediately at the desk 
of the proper bookkeeper. The latter writes his reply, which is at once 
before the teller, who is thus enabled to get the needed information 
quickly, silently and without attracting the attention of the customer. 
Numerous other devices of greater or less importance are included in the 
equipment of the most progressive companies. A judicious use of these 
improvements enables the company to do better, neater and quicker work 
st a saving over old methods. 


Brancu BANKING. 


In a few places in which the laws of the state permit, trust companies 
are conducting a branch banking business with such success as to make it 
highly probable that the plan will spread in the near future to other 
localities and to other companies. The same advantages are gained that 
ate urged in favor of the Canadian branch banking system, except as to 
eurrency, though of course on a much smaller scale. A central office is 
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maintained in the down-town portion of a large city, and the branches 
are scattered through the outskirts of the city and through the suburban 
towns. In this way communities which are unable to support independent 
savings banks, or at best only small ones, are enabled to have all the ad- 
vantages afforded by the strongest companies. The confidence inspired 
by such a strong institution attracts deposits which had not theretofore 
been in banks at all. Money is brought into communities needing it, 
while from those localities which have a surplus, funds are transferred 
to the central office or to the other branches where the money can be used 
to advantage. From the standpoint of the company, deposits are mate- 
rially increased, while the circle of friends who may furnish business for 
departments other than the banking department is widened. 


BANKING BY Malt. 


Trust companies have been among the leaders in the promotion of the 
banking-by-mail business, which is really only a part of the growing sys- 
tem of “mail-order business.” As applied to banking, this is not alto- 
gether recent in principle, since people have for many years occasionally 
sent deposits and made withdrawals from accounts through the mails. 
The conducting of regular banking-by-mail departments and the effort 
to build up this class of business are, however, phenomenas which have 
originated during the past decade. The Pittsburgh Bank for Savings 
claims to have originated the first systematic banking-by-mail department 
in the year 1898. Its deposits at that time amounted to $3,350,000, and 
in three and one-half years were increased to $12,250,000; a considerable 
part of the increase being ascribed to advertising for mail business. A 
number of trust companies and savings banks are now conducting such 
departments and meeting with much success. Pittsburgh and Cleveland, 
because of their four per cent. interest rates paid by solid concerns, have 
some advantage in this class of business; but the possibility of getting 
mail business is by no means dependent upon the interest rate. It appeals 
to many classes of people because of its convenience and because it offers 
one, no matter where located, the opportunity to leave his savings in 
charge of a strong institution. Even in the cities it is often more con- 
venient to mail a deposit than to carry or send it to a bank; but the special 
advantage of course accrues to persons more or less isolated, farmers and 
residents of small towns having no savings banks—which includes some- 
what over seventy per cent. of the people of this country. The extension 
of the rural free delivery of mail, and the general improvement of the 
postal system, are of course great aids to the business. 

The method employed in conducting the business is simple. Upon 
receipt of an inquiry, a letter is sent with which is enclosed a signature- 
card and a circular describing the method. If the inquirer decides to 
open ‘an account, -he has. but to. place his signature and address on the 
card and mail it with his initial deposit te the company. He receives in 
return a pass-book, which in future transactions can be mailed back and 
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forth as deposits or withdrawals are made, or can be left at the com- 
pany’s office. In the latter case, a separate receipt is sent for each de- 
posit. The pass-book is made light enough to be carried with a letter 
and a check for one stamp. The depositor may send his deposits in the 
form of New York draft, postal money order, personal check or in cur- 
rency by registered mail. As to the safety of such remittances, the large 
companies doing a banking by mail business advertise that so far as they 
know not a dollar has yet been lost in making them. Remittances to de- 
positors are made upon receipt of letters requesting same, by New York 
draft; or, if specially requested, by postal money order. 


Trust Company OrFrices AND BuILpiNas. 


There is observable among trust companies a growing tendency to 
purchase or construct buildings of their own. Such a course assures a 
permanent location, gives an impression of stability, and often proves of 
value as an investment. Frequently it is the only means of getting the 
exact location desired, or of insuring the most convenient arrangement 
of the offices. 

Whether occupying its own building or rented quarters, the progres- 
sive company finds it profitable to maintain offices which are attractive and 
convenient. The standard of office equipment is such that the public ex- 
pects a bank or trust company to occupy well furnished quarters, so that 
the cost of a good equipment is more than repaid in advertising value. 
The lobby should be provided with all possible conveniences for custom- 
ers, including writing-desks supplied with good ink, clean pens and blot- 
ters, comfortable chairs, ete. The larger companies often provide sepa- 
rate reading and lounging-rooms for customers, with current newspapers 
and magazines, writing-desks and other conveniences, and committee- 
rooms for the use of customers who wish to meet to arrange details of 
business. In many cases there are special quarters for women, equipped 
with numerous conveniences and in charge of a matron who looks after 
the comfort of patrons. 

The quarters of tellers, bookkeepers and other employees should be 
arranged and equipped with a view to safety, neatness, convenience, sav- 
ing of time and labor and the health of the workers. Attention to these 
matters is amply repaid in better service. The matters of light and fresh 
air are of special importance; when possible the arrangement should be 
such that the light comes from back of the workers, and a well-considered 
ventilating system should be adopted. There is economy in the use of 
up-to-date office furniture and conveniences. Steel is coming to take the 
place of wood in the construction of filing cases and cabinets for keeping 
papers and records which are brought out of the vaults during the day. 

In the general arrangement of the offices the quarters of the banking 
and savings departments usually occupy the location most convenient for 
customers. ‘The trust and other departments having fewer visitors are 
located at the rear of the room or on other floors if the company occupies 
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more than the ground floor. The safe-deposit department is usually 
located in the basement, but is sometimes on the ground floor. In the 
large companies the equipment of this department is expensive and as 
nearly perfect in the safeguards provided as modern science can make it. 
Besides being constructed of hardened steel with massive doors opened 
with time locks, the vaults are protected by watchmen on duty day and 
night and in many cities by electrical attachments which if tampered with 


sound an alarm at the offices of detectives who are prepared to investigate 
at once. 


Excuiusive Trust Company BvuILpINas. 


In places where the price of land is not very high, it is generally 
agreed that it is of more advantage for a trust company to occupy a build- 
ing devoted exclusively to its use than to have quarters in an office building. 
In large centres where the price of land is very high and the possibility 
exists of large income from the rentals of an office building, there is quite 
a wide difference of opinion as to whether the advantages gained by an 
exclusive trust company building offset the giving up of opportunities for 
revenue from an office building. It is interesting to note that a number 
of prominent and_ successful trust companies, as well as 
banks, in several large cities have had faith enough in 
exclusive bank buildings to make the investment, and _ that 
their success in the instances in which the buildings have stood for 
several years has justified their faith. Among the companies now occupy- 
ing such exclusive trust company buildings or having them in course of 
construction are: The Mississippi Valley Trust Company and the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of St. Louis, both of which were pioneers in this 
movement; The Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, The Northern Trust 
Company and the Central Trust Company of Illinois, of Chicago; The 
Cleveland Trust Company of Cleveland; The Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank of New Orleans; The People’s Trust Company, The Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company and the Knickerbocker Trust Company 
of New York; The New England Trust Company of Boston; The Ameri- 
can Security and Trust Company of Washington; The Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurance on Lives and Granting Annuities, and The 
Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia. 

Whether such magnificent exclusive trust company buildings as these 
companies and others have are profitable from the standpoint of the com- 
pany or not, there is no question that they add very materially to the 
beauty of the cities in which they are located, and reflect credit upon the 
public spirit of their builders. They mark a step toward the greater ap- 
preciation for art and architecture shown by the older cities of Europe, 
whose banks in most large centres greatly excel ours in this respect. 


(To be continued. ) 





CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 


ARE CONSIDERED BY SOME BANKERS AS DANGEROUS—METHODS 
SUGGESTED TO SAFEGUARD BANKS ISSUING THEM. 


By CHARLES W. REIHL. 


MONG the forms and conveniences given to the public to induce 

A them to deposit their money with the banks, there is probably 

none upen which the opinion of bank men is more divided than it 

is upon the certificates of deposit. Many favor their use, while quite a 

number are opposed to them and will not issue a certificate if they can 
avoid it. 

In some banks the greatest proportion of the deposits are in the cer- 
tificate of deposit account. In others they are about evenly divided, 
while in stiJl others the amount in the certificate of deposit account is 
very small, indeed. 

From the view point of the depositor who has some “spare money” 
that may not be needed for a few months, and who does not want to be 
bothered with the pass-book, the certificate has a strong attraction. By 
getting a certificate for his money he has it in a form that can be easily 
carried. He knows that if he wants to use it he can do so at any time and 
transfer it by endorsement. He has the word of the bank that the money 
is there and can be had on presentation of certificate if it is properly 
endorsed. 

Payment oF INTEREST. 


In some sections of the country the certificates are drawn payable with 
interest, while in other sections they are not payable with interest unless 
made so by spécial arrangement. Where the custom is to pay interest the 
certificate lias advantages over the saving account in many cases especially 
for the adult depositor. It can be withdrawn at any time without the re- 
quirement of ten days’ or two weeks’ notice, and this is a big advantage 
to the man or woman who may need the money in a hurry for some con- 
tingency that may arise. 

When interest is paid on the amount deposited, if left for a certain 
number of days or months, the depositor is liable to think two or three 
times before yielding to the temptation to withdraw it to use in some 
risky investment or some pleasure. 
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In the far west, where the money in circulation is gold and silver— 
where paper money is seldom seen—the certificates of deposit are fre- 
quently called for simply to relieve the applicant of the burden of a 
large amount of weighty metal. When thus issued they are soon turned 
in—sometimes being paid the same day they are issued. This makes a 
lot of unnecessary work for the bank, but it helps the bank to serve the 
public and at the same time to advertise itself. Banks that are troubled 
with customers of this kind would find it to their profit to charge a small 
amount—five or ten cents—for each certificate. 


CERTIFICATE of DEPOSIT ORDER. 
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As a MEANs or INcrreasine Deposits. 


Because of the advantages to the depositor—of course the. banks have 
only philanthropic motives, nothing at all selfish or personal !—many 
banks have advertised their certificate of deposit departnfent and secured 
quite an addition to their deposits. At the same time they increased their 
circle of friends and the number of their clients. 

While the certificates are a convenience to depositors, they are some- 
times a menace to the banks. In themselves they are harmless enough, 
but because of the way they are usually issued by the banks they are 
dangerous. A few bankers have recognized the danger and have thought 
out methods for the protection of the bank. As the danger comes from 
the way the certificates are issued, the protection must come by chang- 
ing the method of issue. 





PRACTICAL BANKING. 
Metuop or Issuina CERTIFICATES. 


The usual custom in banks where a large number of certificates of 
deposit are issued is about as follows: The certificates are signed in blank 
by the proper officer and turned over to the clerk or department having 
charge of the issue. They are then issued as applied for by the customers, 
and the only record kept of them is by the issuing clerk on the register. 
This is depending entirely on the honesty of the clerk, and at the same 
time placing a temptation before him continually. It must be acknowl- 
edged that every man has his own peculiar weakness and is susceptible to 
certain influences; but it must also be said that most bank men are honest 
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and would not lower themselves to take advantage of the weaknesses of 
the bank’s system. Because this is true it should not lead the banker to 
think his system is good enough. He should place every safeguard he 
can around the bank’s work and funds, and remove every temptation it 
is possible to remove. 

The danger in the system described above lies in this: that the party 
in charge of the issue may give a certificate for $1,000 and enter it on 
the register as $100.00, or like treatment to any other amounts, pocketing 
the difference. The bank would not be any the wiser until the certificate 
was presented for payment, and it may be that it would not be detected 
then, especially if the man who issued it marked it paid on the register 
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or stub. Even if it was detected the bank would have to pay it for the 
amount called for on its face. 

The certificates are often kept out six months or a year—sometimes 
several years, and occasionally held as collateral for a loan. In such 
cases the detection of the wrong-doing would be deferred a long while. 

Very few banks have any method by which they can prove the amount 
of outstanding certificates of deposit; and very, very few have the ad- 
dresses of the parties to whom issued. So if anything should occur to 
arouse suspicion, there would be no way to reach the holders to have 
them certify to the amounts of the certificates in their possession. Even 
if they could be reached and there was collusion between the clez:k who 
issued it and the holder, the amount as shown on the register wo:ld be 
the amount certified to if it was certified to at all; but if there was no 
collusion—and it is not likely there would be—the defalcation would in 
all probability be discovered. 

For the reasons given indicating the dangers of the certificates of de- 
posit, when their issue is not properly safeguarded, some good bankers 
hesitate to issue them; while others, who are probably just as good bank- 
ers, issue them apparently without fear or favor—in some instances using 
& safeguard and in other instances running all the risk simply to increase 
the deposits. 

Some bank men have advocated that the certificates should state on 
their face that the interest would cease six months after the date of issue, 
thinking that this would compel them to be renewed every six months or 
the interest be forfeited, and in this way the defalcation be detected before 
running long. This is a good suggestion for the banks that pay interest 
on the certificates; but it would not help those who do not pay interest 
except by special arrangement. 

To try to prevent an improper issue it is the rule in some banks that 
the certificates be filled out with name and amount before they are signed 
or countersigned by the officer, and he is to see that they are properly 
filled out before signing them. This is a partial check, but not sufficient. 

In some other banks they go further and require that when the clerk 
makes out a certificate of deposit and sends it to be signed, that he must 
send with it a memorandum slip giving the number and amount. This is 
to be compared with the certificate by the signer, then retained by him to 
be checked against the register. Where this method is in use it is not an 
unheard-of thing for the officer to neglect to compare the memorandum 
with the certificate, nor for the memorandums not to be checked against 
the register. Errors have occurred because of laxity in these matters. The 
system is quite good, but like every other system it amounts to nothing if 
not properly carried out. 

While it is admitted that the above system is good, it is not so good 
that it cannot be improved. A better one is this: 

When the depositor applies for a certificate of deposit hand him a 
card like Form 1 to fill out. It is an application, but it serves as the 
bank’s memorandum, and it is quite a complete memorandum. Objection 
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may be made to this on the ground that it is “red tape”; but the objec- 
tion is without force, because if a man wants to open an account in the 
bank he is asked to write his name and address on a card or in a book, 
and the man getting a certificate of deposit is depositing money, too, and 
the bank should have his signature, address and application for the bank’s 
evidence of the deposit. 

These cards should be kept in a card file drawer, in alphabetic order, 
and when the certificate is paid the card should be taken cut, marked 
“paid” and date, and then filed in another place—unless more than one 
certificate is recorded on the card. The cards should not be destroyed. 
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By using cards like this the bank would have a way of checking the 
outstanding certificates, and that is a thing very few banks have. It is 
not an unusual thing for officers of banks that issue a large number of 
certificates of deposit to say, “tell us some way by which we can check up 
our certificates of deposit.” If this style of card is used, and properly filled 
up before being accepted, it will be as easy to check the certificates of 
deposit as it is to check the “checking accounts,” or the saving accounts. 

These cards could also be used as a “card ledger” for the certificates, 
and the certificate of deposit account could be proved by a trial balance 
taken from the cards. 

Some banks endorse part payments on the backs of the certificates 
when depositors withdraw a portion of the original deposit. It is a bad 
habit; such endorsements should not be made. The certificate should be 
canceled and a new one issued for the remaining amount. In such cases 
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CERTIFICATES of DEPosiT 
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have the depositor fill out a new 
card, treating the amount remain- 
ing as a new deposit. 

If one party gets more than one 
certificate, by making separate de- 
posits for the separate certificates, 
have a separate card made out for 
each. But if there are a number 
of such depositors in the bank it 
might be well to have the backs of 
the cards printed like Form 2, and 
have the applicant fill in the 
amount, name, address and date 
when the additional deposits are 
made. 

This is a record that every bank 
ought to have if it issues certifi- 
cates of deposit. But in addition 
to this it should have an accurate 
check on the amounts as they are 
issued. The memorandum slip sys- 
tem is good if carefully watched, 
and for those who like that method 
I would make a suggestion for its 
improvement. It is this: 

Instead of having loose memor- 
andum slips, have a slip like Form 
3 printed on the right hand end of 
the certificate, this to be filled out 
and then detached by the officer 
who signs it. The clerk who 
writes the certificate should fill in 
the date and amount on the slip. 
Have the amount on the certificate 
and the amount on the slip near 
each other, as shown on the form 
given, so they can be easily com- 
pared. The name of the payee 
can be given on the slip, but it is 
not necessary. These slips should 
be checked against the register at 
the close of the day, or the amount 
compared with the amount report- 
ed to the general ledger as a credit 
to the certificate of deposit 
account. 


The slip, or stub, system is not the best method of keeping check on 
the amounts issued. A simpler and safer method is to use a sheet like 
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Form 4 and on it have the man who signs or countersigns the certificates 
list the amount opposite the number. Use a separate sheet for each day’s 
work and start on the line corresponding with the number of the first 
certificate issued that day. For example, if No. 4373 is the first, start at the 
upper number 3 and fill in the other part of the number on the sheet, 
then the amount. The amounts should be footed at the close of the day 
and compared with the register or with the amount posted to the account 
in the general ledger. 

This method has several advantages; one is, that it requires the signer 
to look at the amount so he can list it; another is, there is no danger of 
the small slips or stubs going astray—as small papers sometimes will do. 
The sheets should be put up in pads, fastened together at the top and right- 
hand side—this would prevent their being easily detached from the pad, 
and at the same time would hold the sheet firm so it could be written on 
without needing to be held. 

These sheets should be filed away day by day so they could be referred 
to at any time. When a day’s work is complete and the sheet is torn off 
the pad, put on the next sheet the number following the number of the 
last certificate on the sheet detached. For instance, if today’s business 
closed with certificate No. 5395, then on the sheet for tomorrow write 
next to the upper printed 6 the figures 539. That will show the number of 
the certificate that should come first the next day. In this way track can 
be kept on the continuity of the numbers, as well as on the amounts 
issued. 

The best form in which to have the certificate blanks is in pads—not 
in bound books with the stub memorandum fastened to the binding. In- 
stead of such a stub the register should be used. The loose-leaf register 
is the best. The columns should be arranged to show the number, date, 
depositor, payee, time, rate of interest, amount and a column to mark 
date when paid. Where there is no time limit given on the certificates, or 
where interest is not paid, these two columns would not be needed. 

With safeguards in use, such as are here suggested, the greatest ob- 
jections to the certificates of deposit are overcome; their issue is verified 
and they can be checked from the application cards or the holders 
reached by mail to have them certify to the amounts—whether they agree 
or disagree with the amounts as shown by the books of the bank. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE thirty-third annual convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., September 24, 25, 26 
and 27. 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 
BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


TRANSFER BY INDORSEMENT—LIABILITY OF INDORSER— 
EFFECT OF INDORSEMENT. 


MoorE, Treasurer of City of Ouray, vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF OURAY, 
ET AL. 


Supreme Court of Colorado, Dec. 3, 1906. Rehearing Denied, Jan. 7, 
1907. 


Where a bank indorsed a note to its president for a special purpose, 
and the latter reindorsed it to the bank, which subsequently delivered it 
to another, without further indorsement, it is liable to the transferee 
precisely as it would be if the indorsement was in blank, general, and 
unrestricted, and made at the time of the transfer. 

CampsBeLL, J.: Action by an indorsee against an indorser of a prom- 
issory note. The Milwaukee Mining Company executed its promissory 
note for $5,000, payable to the order of J. A. Hinsey, which was after- 
wards indorsed and delivered by the payee to the First National Bank of 
Ouray. Thereafter the bank indorsed and delivered it to L. L. Bailey, 
its president, presumably for the purpose of collection. Bailey brought 
suit on the note against the maker, and caused a writ of attachment to 
be issued and levied upon its property. 

There was no defense to the action, but before judgment was taken 
negotiations were begun between Bailey, representing the bank, and the 
officers of the city of Ouray for a trade or exchange of the note by the 
bank for certain of its certificates of deposit which the city held aggre- 
gating about $5,000; these certificates representing funds which the 
city had on deposit with the bank. The exchange was consummated; the 
city giving up its certificates to the bank in exchange for the note with 
the bank’s indorsement remaining thereon; the complaint alleging that 
the bank, as a part of the consideration, agreed with the city that the 
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bank’s indorsement theretofore placed upon the note should constitute; 
and be in lieu of, a new and present indorsement, and that the bank 
would be liable to the city as an indorser without other or further in- 
dorsement being made by it, and the city, relying and acting upon the 
strength of such agreement of indorsement, parted with its securities. 
Bailey took judgment upon the note against the maker, and assigned 
this judgment to the city. Execution was issued and returned unsatis- 
fied, owing to the fact that a prior attachment in another suit in another 
court was issued and levied upon the property of the maker, and all of 
its property was thereafter levied upon thereunder and sold to satisfy 
the prior lien. The judgment secured by Bailey was worthless, and the 
mining company, the maker, insolvent. The indorsements upon the note 
at the time it came into possession of the city and when this action was 
begun thus appear in the order as made: 

“Pay to the order of the First National Bank of Ouray, Colorado, 
demand, notice and protest waived. J. A. Hinsey. 

Pay to the order of L. L. Bailey. First National Bank of Ouray, by 
A. G. Siddons, Cashier. 

Pay to the order of The First National Bank of Ouray without re- 
course on me. L. L. Bailey.” 

After the transfer of the note to the city the bank became insolvent 
and ceased to be a going concern, whereupon the defendants McClure, 
Hurlburt and Stevens submitted to it a proposition in writing, which was 
accepted, whereby they agreed to assume and pay all its liabilities as a 
consideration for the transfer to them of all its assets. 

This action was brought by Moore, as treasurer of the city of Ouray, 
the successor of Charles F. Jordan, to whom, in his official capacity, the 
note in controversy and judgment had previously been assigned, against 
the First National Bank of Ouray and against McClure, Hurlburt and 
Stevens upon their assumption of its liabilities. To an amended com- 
plaint setting up substantially the foregoing facts, the defendants sev- 
erally filed demurrers upon two grounds: First, that the amended com- 
plaint was a departure from the original; and, second, it did not state 
facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action against any of the defend- 
ants. As Stevens, one of the defendants, was the judge of the court 
in which the action was brought, Judge Stimson, judge of another dis- 
trict, was called in to hear the demurrer, and he overruled it as to both 
grounds. The defendants then filed their answer to the amended com- 
plaint, putting in issue some of its averments, to which a replication was 
filed. The answer and replication became immaterial upon this review, as 
do the rulings on the demurrer, because, after the issues were made up 
and Judge Shumate, judge of another district, had been called in to try 
the cause upon the merits, he sustained the objections of defendants to 
the introduction of any evidence by plaintiff in support of the amended 
complaint, upon the ground that therein no cause of action was stated 
as against any of the defendants in the action. Afterwards the plaintiff 
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made specific and detailed offers of proof in its support, which were 
likewise refused. 

The question upon this appeal is as to the sufficiency of the amended 
complaint. It would seem from the foregoing statement of its averments, 
confessed by the demurrer, that the plaintiff ought to recover. The 
maker of the note was insolvent, and after maturity, and while it was in 
possession of the First National Bank, or of its president, legal attempt 
to enforce payment resulted in failure. As a consideration for the note, 
the city delivered up certificates of deposit agggregating about $5,000. 
If it fails to recover in this action, that amount of public money is lost. A 
consideration of the specific objections which defendants make to the 
amended complaint is probably the best way to dispose of the appeal. 
There are two branches to the case: First, the question as to the liability 
of the bank; second, as to the liability of the defendants McClure, Stevens 
and Hurlburt. All of the transactions occurred while the statute enacted 
in 1865, entitled “Bonds, bills and promissory notes,” was in force (Mills’ 
Ann. St. sec. 244 et seq.) 

The defendants’ contentions in support of the ruling of the court 
refusing the offer of proof and entering judgment for defendants are 
thus stated by them: (1) That the legal effect of the indorsement as made 
by Bailey, for the purpose of retransferring the note to the bank, was to 
cancel both the bank’s and Bailey’s indorsements thereon, and, if this be 
not true, it limited the payment of the note to an order made by the 
bank; (2) that under our statute the note could be assigned so as to 
transfer the legal title from the bank to the city only by a written in- 
dorsement thereon, and, conceding that delivery of the note would con- 
stitute an equitable assignment of the bank’s interest therein, it gave to 
the city, or the plaintiff’s predecessor in office, the city treasurer, only 
those rights which the First National Bank had, viz., the right to collect 
the note as against the maker and Hinsey, the payee, who was the first 
indorser; that under the common-law rule suit upon this note could be 
brought only in the name of the First National Bank, and the bank could 
not sue itself; that while the Code authorizes the real party in interest 
(the equitable owner of a note) to sue thereon in his own name that pro- 
vision creates no liability against the holder of the legal title, as the 
mere delivery of the note by the bank to the city treasurer created no 
liability against him, as holder of the legal title. 

To the first proposition defendants cite Adrian vs. McCaskill (N. C.), 
9 S. E. 284, 3 L. R. A. 759, 14 Am. St. Rep. 788. That case lays down 
no such doctrine as they assert. It was there ruled that when a note has 
been assigned and goes out on a certain line which subsequently proves 
to be a collateral line, and thereafter comes back to the party who thus 
sent it out, with the names of some of the collateral indorsers remain- 
ing thereon, and is then reissued after maturity, neither the party to 
whom it is reissued nor that party’s assignees can proceed against any of 
the indorsers in the collateral line, because such indorsers are not in 
the line through which such party or his assignees trace title—in short, 
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that a prior indorser cannot recover from a subsequent one. If the rea- 
soning of that case be applied to this, instead of supporting the con- 
tentions of defendants, it is authority for the claim of the plaintiff that, 
when Bailey indorsed the note and .retransferred it to the bank, the 
Bailey transaction was wiped out, and title was left in the bank; and 
when it subsequently delivered the note to the city treasurer with its 
indorsement thereon, even though this indorsement was put upon the 
note at the time of the transfer by the bank to its president for a special 
purpose, the bank is liable to its transferee precisely as it would be if 
the indorsement was in blank, general, and unrestricted, and made at 
the time of the transfer. 

Defendants say that under our statute, as previously construed by 
the Supreme Court of Illinois, from which state it was taken, the legal 
title to a promissory note can only be transferred to an assignee by an 
indorsement on the note itself by the person having the legal title. De- 
livery passes the equitable, but not the legal, title. The defendants, 
therefore, assuming that the bank transferred the note to the city treas- 
urer only by delivery, argue that thereby the equitable, and not the legal, 
title passed. Hence, even if this suit had been brought, as required by 
the common law, in the name of the bank for the use of the plaintiff, no 
judgment could have been taken by the bank against itself; and as by 
delivery the city acquired only an equitable title, being only such as the 
bank itself had, the bank by mere delivery did not assume the liability of 
an indorser, and no action upon the note by the city against it would lie. 
Whatever may be said of this contention, if the assumed fact of transfer 
by delivery only was true, it is entirely foreign to this case if the 
assumption of fact upon which it is based is not borne out by the record. 
First it is observed that plaintiff does not rely on a transfer by delivery. 
She asserts what, in a legal sense, is an indorsement in blank. In the 
amended complaint there is an allegation that at the time the city sur- 
rendered to the bank its certificates of deposit and received therefor this 
note the bank agreed with the city treasurer that its former indorsement 
still remaining upon the note should stand in lieu of a present indorse- 
ment. But it is apparent that plaintiff claims nothing by virtue of the 
contemporaneous agreement which defendants say was oral, though the 
complaint does not say it was of that character; and while there is not an 
averment in the complaint, in those words, that at the time this transac- 
tion took place the bank indorsed the note, yet there are allegations of 
the various indorstments upon the note which are stated to have been 
there at the time the note was delivered by the bank to the city. 

These allegations show that the bank indorsed this note to Bailey, its 
president, for a special purpose, which purpose was accomplished. After- 
wards the bank, indorser, received back the paper from Bailey, and there- 
after reissued it for value, without striking out its former indorsement. 
This indorsement was not left by mistake, accident, or oversight. Plaint- 
iff’s contention, which we think is correct, is that, under the facts, the 
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bank is estopped to deny its liability thereon as indorser, and it makes 
no difference whether the reissue was before or after maturity. 

The indorser is held liable upon the doctrine of estoppel. The city 
was certainly a purchaser for a large consideration and in good faith, 
and the bank, in reissuing and delivering to it the note without erasing 
its former special indorsement, in legal effect then indorsed the note 
in blank. That such indorsement passes the legal title, fixes the in- 
dorser’s liability, and authorizes this action by the city as indorsee directly 
against the bank as indorser is too plain for argument. In thus dispos 
ing of the case we do not invoke the doctrine announced in Doom vs. 
Sherwin, 20 Colo. 234, 38 Pac. 56, that, though indorsement by the 
payee of a note is necessary to transfer title, indorsement by his trans- 
feree is nut necessary, as he can pass title by delivery, since plaintiff 
does not rely upon this rule, and counsel have not cited the case to this 
effect. 

Defendants’ objections to the cause of action alleged against the 
individual defendants McClure and others are (1) that no liability 
against the bank has been stated, consequently none against these de- 
fendants; and (2) if a liability as against the bank is pleaded the com- 
plaint fails to allege that the contract whereby McClure and others 
assumed all the liabilities of the bank was made, or intended by the 
parties to be, for the benefit of the plaintiff. These objections are not 
well taken. We have held that the complaint states a cause of action 
against the bank. 

It further charges that, in consideration for a transfer to them by 
the bank of all its assets, McClure and others assumed and agreed to pay 
all its liabilities, aggregating about the sum of $41,000. Facts are alleged 
in the pleading from which it necessarily follows that the note sued on 
is one of the liabilities of the bank, and that the individual defendants 
agreed to pay all its liabilities. ‘The complaint clearly brings the plaintiff 
within the class for whose use and benefit the contract was directly made. 

The estimate of the sum of the liabilities at $41,000 does not limit 
to that sum the liabilities which the individual defendants assumed. At 
all events, if the pleading is vulnerable at all, it is on the ground of 
uncertainty, and no such objection was taken below. As against a gen- 
eral demurrer, the amended complaint is good. In thus disposing of the 
case, we assume, as we must, the truthfulness of the allegations of the 
complaint. What facts the trial may disclose we do not know. 

Judgment reversed, and cause remanded for a new, trial. 

Reversed. 





CHECKS—PRESENTMENT FOR PAYMENT—REASONABLE 
TIME—DUE DILIGENCE—CUSTOM OF BANKS—PAY- 
MENT STOPPED—LIABILITY OF INDORSER. 

PLOVER SAVINGS BANK VS. MOODIE. 
Supreme Court of Iowa, Dec. 15, 1906. 


If the maker of a check stopped payment before demand was made 
on the drawee, the indorser could not escape liability, because the instru- 
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ment was forwarded for collection, through various correspondent banks, 
according .to custom, instead of having been sent by a more direct route 
to the drawee, in which event demand could have been made more prompt- 
ly, so long as sufficient diligence was exercised, and the indorser suffered 
no injury thereby. 

In determining what is a reasonable time for the presentation of a 
check for payment, regard must be had to the custom of banks relating 
to the presentation of checks for such purpose, under the statute of Iowa. 

Custom of banks in regard to the presentation of checks for payment 
is one of general observance in the banking business, and is presumed 
to be known by all persons dealing with such institutions. 

Weaver, J.: On March 8, 1903, one C. F. Scholer, who was a de- 
positor in the Greenville Bank, doing a banking business at Greenville, 
Clay county, Iowa, made and delivered to one Claude Heathman his 
check on said bank payable to the order of said Heathman for the sum 
of $50; and thereafter on March 12, 1903, said Scholer made and deliv- 
ered to said Heathman another similar check on the same bank for the 
further sum of $50. On or about the last-mentioned date Heathman in- 
dorsed and delivered both checks to the appellant. 

On Friday, March 13, 1903, near the close of business hours, the 
appellant indorsed ard delivered the checks to the appellee bank which 
was doing business at Plover, in Pocahontas county, Iowa, and received 
in exchange therefor a certificate of deposit for $100 which was after- 
wards paid. While the towns of Plover and Greenville are but forty-five 
miles apart they are on different lines of railway, and the course of the 
mails between them is quite indirect, and had the appellee forwarded the 
checks by letter to the Greenville Bank on Saturday they would prob- 
ably not have reached their destination until after banking hours on 
Monday, March 16. Instead of sending them direct to Greenville, the 
appellee, following its customary method in such matters, sent the checks 
to its correspondent, the Des Moines Savings Bank at Des Moines, Iowa, 
by the first mail in that direction on Saturday, March 14. On Monday, 
March 16, the Des Moines Savings Bank forwarded the checks to their 
correspondent, the Citizens’ State Bank at Spencer, Clay county, Iowa, 
where they were received on March 17. On the same day the Citizens’ 
State Bank turned the checks over to the Citizens’ National Bank of 
Spencer, which was the local correspondent of the Greenville Bank. On 
the following day, March 18, the Citizens’ National Bank forwarded 
them direct to the Greenville Bank. 

The daily mail from Spencer to Greenville does not leave until some 
time in the afternoon, and if the checks reached Greenville on March 18, 
as they doubtless did, it was after banking hours, and were not received 
by the bank unti] the morning of March 19. Prior to this date, prob- 
ably about March 16th or 17th, the drawer had stopped payment on the 
checks claiming that they had been procured from him by fraud, and 
acting upon this notice the Greenville Bank on March 19th declined to 
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honor them, and caused them to be duly protested. Thereupon, the ap- 
pellee instituted this action at law to recover upon the appellant’s in- 
dorsement of the checks. The appellant answered denying liability upon 
said indorsement because of appellee’s alleged negligence in presenting 
the checks for payment. Other defenses pleaded are not urged in argu- 
ment, and we need not consider them. In addition to these matters it 
was also shown in evidence, without substantial dispute, that the method 
adopted by appellee and by the several correspondents mentioned in for- 
warding the paper for presentation and demand of payment was in ac- 
cordance with the general custom prevailing among banks in dealing 
with checks drawn on other banks not doing business in the same city 
or town, and cashed by the receiving bank. No evidence was offered 
tending to show that either of the banks, receiving these checks after 
their indorsement by appellant, failed to forward them on their way on 
the day of the receipt or on the following day, except possibly in the 
case of the Des Moines Savings Bank, and the day there intervening, if 
any, was Sunday. At the close of the testimony offered on tne trial, the 
court sustained a motion to direct a verdict for the plaintiff for the 
amount of the checks with interest, and from the judgment entered on 
such directed verdict the defendant appeals. 

The single question to be determined is whether this record presents 
a case in which a verdict for the defendant, if one had been returned, 
could properly be permitted to stand. Counsel’s contention in support of 
the appellant’s position is based upon two propositions. 

1. It is said that in failing to forward the checks by the most direct 
route from Plover to Greenville, and by electing to send them by a more 
circuitous route through the hands of correspondent banks, appellee occa- 
sioned an unreasonable delay in the presentation of the checks to the 
drawee for payment, and thereby discharged the appellant from liability 
as an indorser thereon. By the terms of the negotiable instrument statute 
a bank check, in the ordinary form, is classed as a bill of exchange pay- 
able on demand. Code Supp. 1902, sections 3060-a185. By the same 
statute it is provided that to charge the indorser of a bill of exchange 
payable on demand, presentation to the drawee and demand of payment 
shall be deemed sufficient if made within a reasonable time after its issue, 
or after the last negotiation of such bill. Code Supp. 1902, section 3060- 
a71. It is also further provided that, in determining what is a “reason- 
able time” within the meaning of this act, regard must be had to the 
nature of the instrument, the usage of the trade or business, if any, with 
respect to such instruments, and the facts of the particular case. Code 
Supp. 1902, section 3060-a193. . Contrary to the requirement for notice 
to the indorser of the dishonor of a check or bill upon presentation for 
payment (Code Supp. 1902, section 3060-a103), the holder of the in- 
dorsed paper is not held to any fixed or invariable limit of time in which 
to make such presentment and demand. He is required to act with 
reasonable diligence and promptitude taking into consideration the nature 
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of the instrument, the usages of the business world and the peculiar facts, 
if any, attending the particular transaction in hand. 

With this rule as our standard, we are clearly of the opinion that the 
record presents nothing to support a finding that the delay, if any, in pre- 
senting the checks for payment was chargeable to negligence on part 
of the appellee. It was shown by the evidence without controversy— 
indeed, it is a matter of common knowledge—that, by the system to 
which the handling of such business has been reduced, the innumerable 
checks and bills received by the banks scattered all over the country flow 
in concentrating currents to distributing banks, whence they go out to 
correspondent banks at or near the city or town where the drawee banks 
are located, for collection. 

To hold that the time between the issue of a check upon a distant 
bank and its presentation for payment by this method is unreasonable, 
and serves to discharge the indorser, would not only tend to create dis- 
astrous confusion in this most important branch of business, but to a 
disregard of the statute which makes the usage in such business one of 
the standards by which the reasonableness of the time of presentation 
for payment is to be determined. Again, as disclosed by the testimony, 
the transaction under consideration was not a simple matter of collecting 
checks deposited with the appellee for that purpose. The checks were 
negotiated by the appellant to the appellee who paid full value therefor. 
The appellee indorsed the checks to the Des Moines Savings Bank, re- 
ceiving credit upon its deposit account with the latter for the full amount 
as for a deposit of so much cash. 

In other words, the checks were negotiated by the appellee to the 
Des Moines Savings Bank, and under the statute already quoted (Code 
Supp. 1902, section 3060-a71) reasonable time for presentation and de- 
mand is to be reckoned from the last negotiation of the paper. Checks 
are an almost universal substitute for money. They pass from hand to 
hand, bank to bank, and city to city, and, within reasonable limits, it 
may be said that no matter how long they remain outstanding, so long 
as one negotiation promptly follows another and the checks are in fact in 
circulation the statute requires us to hold that the indorser is not legally 
prejudiced by the consequent delay in their presentation for payment. In- 
deed, while at common law it is generally held that when one receives a 
check payable at a distant bank reasonable diligence requires him to for- 
ward it for presentation not later than the next business day thereafter, 
yet it is equally well settled that this rule is not always one of imperative 
obligation, but is at times made to give way by reason of circumstances 
which sufficiently rebut any presumption or inference of negligence 
on part of the holder. And, among other circumstances having a bearing 
upon this question, the general course of business has always been recog- 
nized as important. Thus, even without the statute it would be extremely 
doubtful whether a verdict for the appellant upon the ground here con- 
tended for could be upheld; and with it, we think, the correctness of the 
ruling of the trial court thereon is not open to serious question. 
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2. It is next insisted that the act of the Citizens’ National Bank of 
Spencer in sending the checks direct to the bank on which they were 
drawn instead of some suitable third person to present the same at the 
counter of the bank, and demand payment thereon, was negligent as a 
matter of law, and discharged the indorser. 

So far as appears from the record, the drawee bank was and is en- 
tirely solvent, the drawer had funds on deposit sufficient to pay the 
checks and the only reason why they were not honored was the notice 
received from the drawer to stop payment. The bank acted promptly, 
protested the notes at once, and gave due notice thereof to the payee and 
the several indorsers. The parties stand precisely in the same position 
which they would have occupied had some third person presented the 
checks over the bank’s counter, and been met with the same refusal to 
pay. The notary who made the demand and protest was for the time 
being the agent of the transmitting bank, and we cannot see how such 
presentation and demand by him was any less efficient to protect such 
bank and all prior indorsers than would be the case had they been made 
by some other person who had been expressly authorized and employed 
to perform that service. 

8. Error is assigned upon the ruling of the trial court refusing to 
permit the appellant to testify to his want of knowledge of the custom 
of banks with respect to the manner of transmitting checks for payment. 
To this exception we think it a sufficient answer that want of knowledge 
by one who negotiates and indorses a check, as to the usage of banks 
relating to its presentation for payment, cannot prevent the application of 
the statute which makes such usage a factor in determining whether due 
diligence has been shown. So, also, it may be said that the usage or 
custom here relied upon is not one of mere private or local character, but 
one of general observance in the banking business and as such will be 
presumed to be known by all persons dealing with such institutions. 
Appellant knew that the checks were negotiable in character and as such 
were liable to pass from one indorser to another in their transmission 
to the bank of payment, and when he negotiated them he must be held to 
have done so with reference to the usual and ordinary manner in which 
such business is transacted, and to have consented to presentation, demand 
of payment being made in the manner which generally prevails among 
prudent, well-conducted banks. Had he negotiated them to a merchant 
or farmer or other individual who in turn negotiated them to the ap- 
pellee bank, appellant being sued upon his indorsement would not be 
heard to deny knowledge of the usage of banks with respect to such busi- 
ness, and we cannot see that such want of knowledge would be of any 
more avail in a case like the present one where he indorses the paper 
direct to the bank. His contract, implied from his indorsement, was that 
if, upon presentation and demand within a reasonable time, the checks 
were dishonored, and due notice given thereof, he would make them 
good to his indorsee, and it can make no difference whether he did or did 
not understand what in law would be held a reasonable time for such 
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presentment. Other questions argued are ruled by those already dis- 
cussed, and we need not further consider them. Of course, we are not 
to be understood as holding that banks are at liberty to adopt any usage 
or manner of business they see fit, and escape all imputation of negli- 
gence for resulting losses to those with whom they may deal. It is rea- 
sonable to hold that checks must go forward for presentation with due 
regard to the interest of the drawers and indorsers, and if banks adopt 
unreasonably circuitous routes and methods whereby loss results they 
should bear the burden, but, ordinarily, the natural caution which is 
engendered by self-interest will be suflicient to insure promptness and 
dispatch in the discharge of duties of this nature. Where, however, there 
is reasonable ground upon which to base the charge of negligence, the 
case should go to the jury under proper instructions. 

In the instant case we find nothing to support a finding of this nature, 
and the judgment of the district court is affirmed. 


CHECK — IMMEDIATE PRESENTMENT FOR PAYMENT — 
FAILURE OF DRAWEE. 


GORDON VS. LEVINE. 


Supreme Court of Massachusetts, Feb. 28, 1907. 


Time for presenting a check for payment is not extended by passing 
it from hand to hand, for such instrument is intended for immediate use, 
and not to circulate as a promissory note. 

Presentment must be made within a reasonable time after the deliv- 
ery of the instrument by the drawer, and if a check is not offered for 
payment in such time, then the holder—not the drawer—must stand the 
loss arising from the failure of the drawee after the period allowed has 
expired. 

Where the parties to the instrument are all of the same city or town, 
presentment should be made at some time before the close of the banking 
hours on the day after it is issued. 

Morton, J.: This is an action upon a check by the plaintiff as payee 
against the defendant as drawer. The check was dated Dec. 30, 1905, 
though there was some question whether it was actually drawn and deliv- 
ered on that day, or the 31st. The plaintiff is described in the writ as of 
Chelsea and the defendant as of Boston. The bank on which the check 
was drawn was in Boston and the check was drawn and delivered there. 
The plaintiff testified that the defendant asked him not to present the 
check for a couple of days as he did not have sufficient funds to meet it, 
but that he presented it Monday morning and was told there were no 
funds; and that he went to see the defendant at his place of business 
but did not see him. The plaintiff also testified that in the afternoon 
of the same day he passed the check to one Saievitz in payment of a bill 
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which he owed him, receiving the balance in cash. And there was testi- 
mony tending to show that on the next day Saievitz indorsed it to one 
Rootstein who deposited it on January 4 in the Faneuil Hall National 
Bank, Boston, for collection, and that that bank’s messenger went with it 
on the afternoon of the following day, Friday, January 5, to the bank on 
which it was drawn, The Provident Securities and Banking Co., and found 
its doors closed. The plaintiff also testified that he told the defendant the 
bank had failed and that the defendant promised to make the check good. 
The defendant denied this and also the plaintiff’s statement that he had 
asked the plaintiff not to present the check for a couple of days, and 
introduced testimony tending to show that at the time when the check was 
drawn he had sufficient funds on deposit at the bank to meet it, and con- 
tinued to have down to the failure of the bank. It was admitted that the 
bank failed Friday, January 5, and the defendant introduced evidence 
tending to show that he had received no payment or dividend on account 
ot his deposit. There was a verdict for the plaintiff and the case is here 
on exceptions by the defendant to the refusal of the court to give certain 
instructions that were requested and to the admission of certain testimony. 

The defendant, in substance, asked the court to instruct the jury that 
a check must be presented for payment in a reasonable time and that in 
erder to have been presented within a reasonable time the check in suit 
should have been presented before the close of banking hours on Mon- 
day; that its transfer to successive holders would not extend the time 
for presentment and a presentment on January 5 would not be within a 
reasonable time and if the bank failed in the meantime and the defendant 
sustained a loss in consequence of delay in presenting the check, he 
would be discharged from liability to that extent. The court gave in 
part the instruction thus requested, and refused it in part. It instructed 
the jury that the check must have been presented for payment within 
e reasonable time, and that if it was presented on Monday that would 
be within a reasonable time. But it refused to instruct the jury that 
the transfer to successive holders would not extend the time, or that a 
presentment on Friday was not within a reasonable time. On the con- 
trary it instructed them that “the court had occasion to consider that 
in one case in this Commonwealth (referring, we assume, to Taylor v. 
Wilson, 11 Met. 44) and it is there stated that a check may also be 
passed from hand to hand and a reasonable time is allowed to each party 
receiving the same to present it for payment.” And after calling their 
attention to the provisions of the statute (R. L. c. 73, s. 209) that in 
considering what a reasonable time is “regard is to be had to the nature 
of the instrument, the usage of trade or business, if any, with respect to 
such instruments, and the facts of each particular case,” left it to them 
to determine whether the check was presented on Monday, or, if they 
were not satisfied that it was, then to determine whether, if it passed 
from hand to hand and each one had a reasonable time to present it, the 
presentment on Friday was within a reasonable time. For aught that 
appears the jury may not have been satisfied that the check was presented 
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on Monday and may have found for the plaintiff on the ground that the 
presentment on Friday was within a reasonable time. The question is 
therefore distinctly raised whether a presentment on Friday could have 
been found to be within a reasonable time. 

The general rule is, as was stated by the court and as is provided 
in the Negotiable Instruments Act (R. L. c. 73, s. 203), that a check must 
be presented for payment within a reasonable time after it is issued. If 
it is not so presented and the drawer sustains a loss by reason of the 
failure of the drawee he will be discharged from liability to the extent 
of such loss, continuing liable otherwise. This results from the nature 
of the instrument which though defined in the Negotiable Instruments 
Act (R. L. c. 73, s. 202) as “a bill of exchange drawn on a bank payable 
on demand” is intended for immediate use (Mussey v. Eagle Bank, 9 
Met. 314) and not to circulate as a promissory note and it consequently 
would be unjust to subject the drawer to the loss if any resulting from 
failure to present it for payment within a reasonable time. What is a 
reasonable time, however, still remains for consideration. The Negotiable 
Instruments Act provides generally (R. L. c. 73, s. 209) as the court said 
that “In determining what is a ‘reasonable time’ or an ‘unreasonable 
time’ regard is to be had to the nature of the instrument, the usages 
of trade or business, if any, with respect to such instruments and the 
facts of the particular case.” This, however, would not seem to lay 
down or to establish any new rule. The nature of the instrument and 
the facts of the particular case have always been considered in passing 
upon the question of reasonable or unreasonable time.- In deciding, 
therefore, whether this check was presented within a reasonable time, if 
presented on Friday, resort must be had to the rules which have been 
hitherto established in similar cases. And one of the rules which have 
been established is that where the drawer and drawee and the payer are 
all in the same city or town a check to be presented within a reasonable 
time should be presented at some time before the close of banking hours 
on the day after it is issued and that its circulation from hand to hand 
will not extend the time of presentment to the detriment of the drawer. 
lf it is presented and paid afterwards the drawer suffers no harm. But 
if not presented within the time thus fixed, and there is a loss it falls 
not on him, but on the holder. 

The case of Taylor vs. Wilson, 11 Met. 44, relied on by the plaintiff 
was a case where a check was drawn by one doing business in Charles- 
town and living in Roxbury on a bank in Charlestown in favor of a resi- 
dent of Newport. The check was dated September 30, 1842, which was 
Friday, and was received by the payee Saturday evening, October 1. 
On Tuesday, October 4, having been previously cashed for the payee by 
a local bank, it was given by the cashier of that bank to a messenger to 
be carried to the Merchants Bank at Providence in the usual] course of 
remitting its funds and securities and was received by that bank on 
Wednesday and sent by its cashier to the Suffolk Bank at Boston. That 
bank received it on the next day, October 6, and presented it on the 
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same day to the bank on which it was drawn and payment was refused; 
—the bank having closed its doors on Monday morning, October 3, and 
being insolvent. The case was submitted to the court on agreed facts 
with power to draw inferences and the court found in favor of the payee 
and against the drawer. The court held in effect that under the circum- 
stances there had been no laches and that the check had been presented 
within a reasonable time. There is a sentence in the opinion to the effect 
that a check may pass from hand to hand and that a reasonable time is 
allowed to each party receiving it to present it for payment and the case 
has been cited to that point with approval in Veazie Bank v. Winn, 40 
Me. 60. But we do not think that the court meant to lay down the rule 
that under any and all circumstances each party receiving a check from a 
previous holder was entitled to a reasonable time to present it for pay- 
ment, or that the case required that it should lay down such a rule. On 
the contrary, the court expressly said that a party receiving a check 
was not guilty of laches if he did not present it on the same day on which 
it was drawn, but was allowed a reasonable time for that purpose, and 
that the next day was held to be such reasonable time. The decision 
should be limited to the case before the court which was that of a check 
drawn on a bank in one place and sent to a payee in another place at con- 
siderable distance and forwarded for presentment in the usual course of 
business and so understood and applied was correct. It follows from 


what has been said that the exceptions must be sustained. The conclusion 
te which we have come on the principal question renders it unnecessary 
to consider the questions of evidence, though we may observe that we see 
no error in regard to them. 

Exceptions sustained. 





CHECKS—PAYMENT—MISTAKE—RECOVERY. 
Towa Sratr Banx vs. Cereat Rerunp & Brokerace Co. 


Supreme Court of Iowa, November 10, 1906. 


A bank may recover back money paid on a check by mistake. 

An officer of a corporation drew a check in the name of the latter, pay- 
able to himself, though he knew it had no funds in the bank. Then he 
deposited it with another bank, which presented it to the drawee for pay- 
ment. Twice payment was refused, but on the third presentment it was 
paid inadvertently. In a suit against the corporation the drawee is 
held entitled to recover the amount it paid on the check. 


Suerwin, J.: The facts necessary to an understanding of this case 
are substantially as follows: The defendant Scruby was at one time the 
secretary and general manager of the Cereal Refund & Brokerage Com- 
pany, a corporation which did its banking business with the plaintiff. By 
virtue of an arrangement with Scruby the bank honored the cempany’s 
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checks, within certain limits, whether it had a balance on hand or not. On 
or about the 22nd of August, 1903, Scruby resigned, but before finally 
leaving the office of the company he drew a check on the plaintiff payable 
to his own order for $200, which was signed: “Cereal Refund and Broker- 
age Company of Iowa, W. A. Scruby, Sec. and Mgr.” 

Within two or three days after the check was drawn, he deposited the 
same, indorsed in blank, in the Citizens’ National Bank. At the time the 
check was drawn, and until some time after its payment by the plaintiff, 
the Cereal Refund & Brokerage Company had no funds in the plaintiff 
bank. On the contrary, its account was overdrawn, which fact was well 
known to Scruby. The Citizens’ National Bank twice presented the check 
to plaintiff for payment through the clearing house, and both times pay- 
ment was refused. It was presented the third time and was inadvert- 
ently paid; there still being an overdraft against the Cereal Company. 
The appellant was notified by the Citizens’ National Bank of the refusal 
to pay the check, and before it was paid requested the new manager of 
the Cereal Refund & Brokerage Company to provide funds therefor, 
claiming that the company was indebted to him for more than the amount 
represented by the check. This suit was brought to recover the amount 
paid on the check. 

While conceding the general rule to be that money paid by mistake 
may be recovered in an action at law, the appellant contends that the pay- 
ment of negotiable paper forms an exception to the general rule, and that 
this case falls within such exception. It may also be conceded that, where 
negotiable paper is paid by mistake while in the hands -of a bona fide 
purchaser, the amount so paid cannot be recovered of the party to whom 
it is paid. (Bank v. Bank, 107 Iowa, 327, 77 N. W. 1045, 44 L. R. A. 
131.) 

The difficulty with the appellant’s claim is that the record abundantly 
shows that the Citizens’ National Bank was not such a holder, and that 
the suit is not against the bank. Scruby issued the check for the Cereal 
Refund & Brokerage Company knowing that its account with the plaintiff 
was overdrawn, and that the bank could at any time refuse to futther honor 
its checks, while such condition existed. In other words, the payment of 
an overdraft was a matter of grace on the part of the bank and not be- 
cause of any legal liability. He knew that the account was overdrawn; 
and, instead of presenting the check in person for payment, he deposited 
it in another bank several days after he had drawn it and after he had 
ceased to be secretary and manager of the Cereal Company. Not only 
this, but after the check had been twice refused, and he had been notified 
thereof, he caused it to be again presented for payment and thereafter 
received and retained the money paid thereon. 

The cases cited and relied upon by the appellant are not in conflict 
with the views here expressed. They are: Bank vs. Bank, 74 Fed. 276, 
20 C. C. A. 181; Bank vs. Swift (Md.) 17 Atl. 336; Bank vs. Devenish 
(Colo. Sup.) 25 Pac. 177; Bank vs.. Burkham, 32 Mich. 329; Bank vs. 
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Marshalltown, 107 Iowa, 327, 77 N. W. 1045, 44 L. R. A. 131; Bank vs. 
Berrall (N. J. Err. & App.) 58 Atl. 189. 

Many other matters are presented and argued by the appellee, but in 
view of our holding on the main proposition they need not be further 
noticed. 

The motion to strike parts of the appellant’s additional abstract and 
the motion to strike all of the evidence abstracted by the appellant are 
both overruled. The judgment is affirmed. 

Affirmed. 





BILLS AND NOTES—PAYMENT—INTENTION—CONSIDERA- 
TION—INTENT OF PARTIES—CHECKS—TRANSFER OF 
MONEY—NON-NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—CANCEL- 
LATION OF NOTE. 


DILLE VS. WHITE. 


Supreme Court of Iowa, Nov. 20, 1906. 


The intention of the parties determines the effect of a delivery and 
acceptance of a check, note, or draft in payment of a debt—whether 
the instrument suffices to discharge the indebtedness, or is merely condi- 
ticnal payment, becoming effective to discharge the obligation when it is 
duly honored. 

Cashier’s checks, payable “in current funds,” rather than money, are 
not negotiable. 

Where a party executed a note and mortgage to another, accepting 
cashier’s checks therefor, neither party knowing of the insolvency of the 
bank, and both intending a transfer of money by means of paper, rather 
than a purchase of the paper with the note, the borrower is held entitled 
either to his money or a cancellation of the note and mortgage. 

Weaver, J.: The petition alleges that on or about January 14, 1904, 
the defendant undertook to make a loan to plaintiff of $4,400, the repay- 
ment of which was to be secured by mortgage upon certain real estate 
ir Ringgold county; that, in pursuance of such agreement, plaintiff did 
make and deliver to defendant his promissory note and mortgage for 
said amount, but that no part of said loan has ever in fact been re- 
ceived by the plaintiff, and the defendant refuses to pay or furnish the 
same to the plaintiff, and refuses to return the said note or to cancel and 
discharge the mortgage. 

Upon these allegations, plaintiff demands judgment against the de- 
fendant in the sum of $4,400, and interest from the date of the delivery 
of the note and mortgage, or that said securities be canceled and dis- 
charged. Answering this claim, the defendant admits the agreement to 
make the loan, as alleged in the petition, and alleges that, in pursuance 
of such agreement, he delivered to plaintiff “cashier’s checks” upon the 
Citizens’ Bank of Mt. Ayr, Iowa, to the amount of $4,400, which plaintiff 
accepted in lieu of cash, and as full and complete performance and sat- 
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isfaction of defendant’s undertaking in respect to said loan. He fur- 
ther alleges that the checks so delivered were, by the said bank, paid to 
plaintiff by the issuance to him, at his request, of a draft on the Stock- 
yards Bank of St. Joseph, Mo., for an equal amount, and the checks 
were thereupon marked “paid and canceled.” 

In reply, the plaintiff admits the delivery to him by defendant of 
the two cashier’s checks mentioned, but denies that they were delivered 
or accepted as a performance of the defendant’s agreement to make the 
loan, or as a payment of the said sum of $4,400, but simply as a con- 
venient method or medium by which the actual cash was to be trans- 
ferred to plaintiff, from the defendant. 

He further says: That in fact defendant delivered the checks with 
the representation and upon the understanding that they were drafts 
of the kind usually issued by banks for the remittance or transfer of 
money, and that plaintiff, being unacquainted with the forms of such 
transactions, did not know the real character of the instruments until later 
on the same day, upon attempting to make use of them, he found that in- 
stead of drafts they were simply checks drawn upon the Citizens’ Bank 
by its own cashier, whereupon he went to said bank, and, at his request, 
the cashier took up said checks and issued to him in place thereof the 
draft upon the Stockyards Bank mentioned in the answer. That in fact 
at the time of the transaction with the defendant, and at all times there- 
after, the said Citizens’ Bank was insolvent. That it had no money with 
which to pay said checks, nor any in the Stockyards Bank with which to 
meet said draft, and closed its doors on the morning of the following day. 
That no part of the checks or draft has been paid, and they are and at all 
times have been worthless and uncollectable. 

The plaintiff also tenders a return of the checks to the defendant. The 
district court found for the plaintiff for the sum of $4,400 and interest, 
but provided that a surrender of the plaintiff’s note and mortgage duly 
canceled if defendant should elect to do so, should operate as a satisfac- 
tion of the judgment. The defendant appeals. 

From the foregoing statement it is readily apparent that the one ques- 
tion to be determined in this controversy is whether the delivery of the 
se-called “cashier’s checks” by the appellant, and their receipt by the 
appellee, are to be treated as constituting a payment to the latter of the 
money which the former undertook to loan him; and hence upon which 
party the loss occasioned by the insolvency of the bank must fall. 

If this were a case in which, as urged by appellant’s counsel, the ap- 
pellee could fairly be said to have negotiated for the purchase from ap- 
pellant of checks or drafts which had been drawn by the Citizens’ Bank, 
it could then be conceded that, under the ordinary rule, the delivery of the 
instruments which were the subject of the negotiation would have served 
to pass the title, and, in the absence of fraud or misrepresentation by the 
appellant, the risk of the bank’s failure before payment would have been 
borne by the former. But such is not the case here presented. Appellee 
was not purchasing or desiring to purchase commercial paper of any kind 
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from the appellant. He was a borrower, seeking a loan of money with 
which to complete a land purchase. The appellant undertook to lend him 
the desired sum of money, not to sell him commercial paper or securities. 
The terms of the loan had been fully agreed upon before anything was 
said as to the manner or form in which the specified suo should be paid 
over and the checks or drafts were given and accepted not as the money 
itself, but as a convenient mode of obtaining the money. That such is the 
effect of payment by check or draft in the absence of an agreement to re- 
ceive the paper in satisfaction or extinguishment of the original obligation 
is well settled. Payment by check is said in numerous authorities to be 
conditional only, and becomes effective to discharge the obligations upon 
which they are delivered only when duly honored. This is also true under 
ordinary conditions where the party under obligation attempts to pay 
money by means of bills of exchange drawn by and upon third parties. 
A contrary rule has been announced in Massachusetts, Maine, and In- 
diana, where the giving of a check, note, or draft for a debt or obligation 
lo pay money is held to operate as a payment or extinguishment of the 
obligation, but elsewhere the authorities are quite unanimous in support of 
the rule as we have stated it. But even in the states named it is held to be 
a rule of presumption only, and that the intention of the parties when ex- 
pressly declared or when shown by collateral facts and circumstances will 
be allowed to prevail. In the application of this doctrine a distinction 
has frequently been drawn between checks, drafts, and notes received 
upon a precedent indebtedness, and those received in the transaction out 
of which the indebtedness arises, and it is sometimes said that the de- 
livery and acceptance of the unindorsed check, draft, or note of a third 
party for a debt of contemporaneous origin will operate as payment. 
And it may be fully conceded that in all cases where a party holding the 
note or other written obligation of another sells it or exchanges it for 
other property without indorsement, and without fraud, no presumption 
of liability arises against him in the event the paper proves to be worth- 
less. But, where the note, check, or draft is not given and accepted as 
the thing for which the reeeiver has bargained, but as a convenient method 
by which the money it represents may be transferred from one party to 
the other, there is a presumption that the payment is conditional upon the 
paper being honored on due presentation. It is undoubtedly true that as 
to the presumption attending transactions of this kind and the burden of 
proof concerning the intention of the parties, the cases are in considerable 
confusion, but the exigencies of the present appeal do not require any at- 
tempt on our part to elucidate the true rule in these respects; for, wherever 
the burden be placed, we believe the record sufficient to support the find- 
ing of the trial court. That the intention of the parties shall prevail in 
determining whether the delivery and acceptance of a note, check, or draft, 
drawn by the debtor or by a third person are to be treated as payment in 
themselves or as payment conditional upon the honoring of the paper by 
the drawee, is held with substantial unanimity by all the courts. 
There are a few exceptional cases, principally in the state of New 
York, where the court has seemed to trench upon the province of the jury 
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respecting this matter of fact, and dispose of the question as one of law, 
but the courts of that state appear, nevertheless, to be committed to the 
rule as above stated that the intention of the parties will control the ques- 
tion of payment, and that such intention may be established by proof of 
an express agreement or of circumstances from which an agreement or 
understanding may be implied. 

In considering the question of the intent of the parties in the instant 
case, we must not close our eyes to the facts attending and characterizing 
the transaction between the parties, or to the manner ijn which such trans- 
actions are usually negotiated and consummated in the business world. 
The vast majority of men having money to invest in any considerable sum 
do not carry their funds upon their person or in their desks, but keep 
them on deposit in some bank, and, save in exceptional cases, the de- 
livery of money upon a loan or other investment is accomplished through 
the medium of checks, orders or drafts, and not by immediate and direct 
transfer of the money. Of such transactions, a leading writer says that, 
in the absence of any agreement to the contrary, a payment by note or 
bill of exchange “is always presumed to be conditional.” (Benjamin on 
Sales [2d Ed.] § 729.) 

The paper is given and received upon the mutual faith and under- 
standing of the parties that it represents actual value to its full nominal 
amount, and that on due presentation to the drawee it will be honored, 
and only upon its being thus honored does the payment become effective 
and absolute. This has often been held true even where the person en- 
titled to receive the money expresses a preference for its payment by 
check, but does not agree to assume the risk of its being honored. 

There is another view upon which the judgment below can well be 
sustained. It is shown beyond question that at the date of the attempted 
loan the private banker with whom appellant’s money was deposited was 
hopelessly insolvent, and within a few hours thereafter closed his doors 
in bankruptcy. When the checks were delivered, and at all times there- 
after, there was not sufficient money in the bank with which to honor 
them, ard, had they been immediately presented with a demand for the 
cash, they would not have been paid. The appellant’s money had already 
been lost, though he was ignorant of the fact. It was in this condition of 
affairs that the parties exchanged papers, both believing the money was 
in the bank with which to meet the checks and consummate the loan. Had 
the appellant known of the true condition of the bank, and concealed 
the facts from the appellee, thereby leading him to take the worthless 
checks, he would have been guilty of a fraud for which an action at law 
would lie. Under such circumstances, where both parties act in good 
faith upon the supposition that the subject of their negotiation is a thing 
of value, when in fact it is wholly or comparatively worthless, we have 
often held that the party who has been misled to his injury may have 
relief on the ground of mutual mistake. In such case “natural justice 
demands” that the parties be restored to their original situation, and if 
either refused equity will enforce restoration. 
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It is said finally that the act of the appellee in taking the cashier’s 
checks back to the bank, and receiving drafts therefor deprives him of the 
right to recover even if otherwise he might have had a cause of action; 
and, further that no right of action could arise until he had returned or 
tendered a return of the checks. We think neither contention sound. In 
the first place the appellant, as a witness, concedes that he did not ask 
the banker for cashier’s checks, but for drafts, and did not know that the 
papers delivered by him by appellee were not drafts until after the failure 
had become public. He called for drafts, received and delivered to appellee 
what they both supposed were drafts, and when appellee attempting to 
use them ascertained their true character, he went to the banker, and got 
just what appellant had promised and undertaken to give him. The 
checks and drafts were equally worthless, and the act of the appellee in 
no manner prejudiced or caused loss or injury to the appellant. Even 
the negotiation or transfer of a check or bill so received does not affect 
the creditor’s right to recover upon the original consideration if such 
check be returned or tendered upon the trial, or be otherwise shown to be 
no Jonger an outstanding demand against the debtor. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 
A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sent 


by mail. 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT—TWO PAYEES. 


PortLanp, OreGon, July 15, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Srr: - Will you kindly answer the following questions: 

(1) What is the proper wording to use in certificate of deposit 
and like papers, issued for joint account of two or more people payable 
to either and in case of death, to the survivor? 

(2) Bank at A sells draft to B, who cashes it at bank at C, but C 
overlooks having B endorse the draft. B leaves town and C fails to 
locate him. How should bank at C protect bank at A in order that they 
may receive their money? 

(3) Bank at A receives by mail from bank at B, for payment and 
remittance, A’s certificate of deposit, with other checks on A. The party 
to whom A had issued the certificate of deposit was a stranger, cashing 
same presumably at his home bank; the endorsements are as usual, that 
on the checks guaranteeing previous endorsements; but B’s stamped en- 
dorsement on the certificate of deposit has the words guaranteeing pre- 
vious endorsement erased. Ought bank at A pay the certificate of de- 
posit under those circumstances, or should it hold for investigation and 
endeavor to learn if the right party had obtained the money, or should 
bank at B be required to guarantee the endorsement? Ipano. 
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Answer.— (1) In cases of this kind, the important point to be pro- 
vided for is that it shall be clear that the parties intend that the fund 
shall belong to the survivor, and any form which will make this manifest 
is sufficient. (See Augsbury vs. Shurtliff, 180 N. Y. 138.) The follow- 
ing forms would answer: “Payable to A and B, or to the survivor of 
them”; or, “Payable to A or B, or the survivor of them.” 

(2) The instrument could not properly be protested until after it 
had been presented for payment, and no such presentment could be 
made until the instrument has been indorsed by the payee. But by the 
provisions of the Negotiable Instruments Law, the bank cashing the 
draft acquired all the title of the payee, therein, and also became en- 
titled to have his endorsement thereon. (Sec. 49, Oregon Act.) The 
proper mode, then, of dealing with the matter would be for Bank C to 
agree to indemnify Bank A, and for A to pay the amount to C. 

(3) In erasing the words of guaranty in its indorsement of the 
certificate of deposit, Bank B probably acted upon the supposition that 
a bank is bound to know the signature of the payee named in its certi- 
ficate of deposit, just as it is bound to know the signature of one of its 
depositors on the checks drawn by him. But this is not correct. A 
certificate of deposit is in the nature of a promissory note, of which 
the bank is the maker, and it is no more bound to know the signature of 
the payee than is the maker of a note, who is under no obligation in this 
respect. Bank A is, therefore, entitled to have the indorsement guaran- 
teed by Bank B, or to a reasonable time in which to ascertain whether 
what purports to be the signature of the payee is genuine. In many 
cases, however, banks when issuing a certificate of deposit take the sig- 
nature of the payee on a signature card, precisely as they do where the 
depositor expects to draw checks, and where the bank has such a signa- 
ture, no guaranty or further inquiry would be necessary. 





REFUSAL TO CERTIFY CHECK—INSUFFICIENT FUNDS. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 25, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: A, who is a merchant in this city, becomes financially em- 
barrassed, and is unable to pay his creditors in full. On June 9 he gives 
a check for $425 to one of his creditors, who immediately presents the 
check for certification. A’s balance at that time is $312.60, certification 
is refused. The holder of the check offers to take $312.60, and deliver 
up the check. Should we pay him the amount? TELLER. 


Answer.—A bank has the right to pay out the funds of its customer 
only in strict compliance with his orders, and if for any reason it cannot 
make payment in accordance with the tenor of his check, it should 
merely refuse payment, and should not attempt to make any adjust- 
ments. To do otherwise might involve the bank in a controversy between 
the drawer and the payee, and, in the case stated, might, if the drawer 
should be declared a bankrupt, raise a question between the bank and the 
trustee in bankruptcy. 





NEW FORM OF CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 


NOVEL form of certificate of deposit has been issued by the 
A Depositors’ Savings and Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio, of 
which Hon. Tom L. Johnson is president. Through the courtesy 

of the company, a facsimile of one of these certificates is presented below. 
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These certificates are in denominations as small as one dollar, and 
being printed in different colors, they closely resemble currency. Indeed, 
it was at first announced that the Government would impose a ten per 
cent. tax on them as state bank notes, but later reports are that the tax 
will not be collected, unless it appears that the certificates are used as 
money. There is no doubt that they can be so employed, to a limited ex- 
tent at least; but so can ordinary checks. 

These certificates, it is claimed, have the following advantages, in 
that they combine in one instrument: 


(1) Certificate of deposit. 

(2) An interest-bearing certificate. 

(3) <A personal check of the depositor. 

(4) A certified personal check of the depositor. 
(5) A money order. 

(6) A travellers’ check. 
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(7) A New York draft. 
(8) An evidence of savings deposit without the use of a pass-book. 
(9) A self-identifying instrument. 


That a piece of paper combining all these features is a great im- 
provement over the ordinary pass-book deposit is manifest. It is pointed 
out that the bookkeeping is done automatically, the interest being shown 
at a glance on the face of the certificate. 

The following directions are given: 


“As soon as certificate is received write signature on the line after 
the words ‘Signature of depositor.’ This at once makes the instrument 
absolutely safe to the owner. 

When the depositor desires to use the certificate, write name on the 
line after the words ‘To be countersigned here by depositor.’ This at 
once makes the amount called for by the certificate, including accrued in- 


terest, if any, payable to the order of the person named in the space 
after the words ‘Payable to the order of.’ ” 


In making these certificates available as personal checks, the small 
depositor is given a convenience of which he has heretofore been deprived, 
while their use as New York exchange will at once settle the express money 
order controversy. It is not improbable that these two features alone 
will .greatly increase the bank’s deposits. When a bank has devised a 
practicable plan for furnishing exchange free, depending for reimburse- 
ment on the increase of its deposits, the competition between the banks 
and express companies in the matter of furnishing exchange, will, as 
Tue Bankers’ MaGazinr has repeatedly pointed out, become a settled 
question. 

The possible uses of these certificates as money will no doubt be care- 
fully watched by the Federal Government and by the national banks. In 
ordinary times, the certificates would not circulate much, since they would 
be hoarded for the sake of the interest; but in times of financial strin- 
gency when the rate for money was high and currency scarce, they might 
be used as money to a considerable extent. Perhaps they may perform a 
valuable function in educating the public to the use of “asset currency,” 
of which a certified check or certificate of deposit is the simplest form. 

These instruments recall the interest-bearing notes issued during the 
Civil War. If they are found to be unobjectionable in actual use and 
if the Government does not tax them, they will doubtless become popular 
and profitable. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS IN COMMERCIAL BANKS. 


HAT there is a remote danger to commercial banks which have 
savings bank departments was expressed in an address delivered 
at the last annual convention of the Washington State Bankers’ 

Association by N. B. Coffman, president of Coffman, Dobson & Co., 
Chehalis, Washington. He said: 
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“We are putting on our windows: ‘Savings Department—four per 
cent. Interest.’ I think that is the most remarkable movement along the 
line of commercial greed of modern times. 

Gentlemen of commercial banks who have savings departments, do 
you realize that the line of thought between the commercial bank, be- 
tween the representatives of capital and its employment and the man who 
is producing it in labor, are growing more and more divergent? If, in 
the years to come, which may be next year, and may be I hope not for 
many years, something should occur by which the commercial bank hav- 
ing upon its books in its savings department its three or four thousand 
depositors with their little savings, men, women and children, knowing 
nothing about the movements of money, catching their ideas from the 
‘yellow’ journals or from the rumors they get upon the street, I can 
imagine one great business centre in this Northwest where there is not 
room upon the streets in the four corners where this great financial in- 
stitution stands to hold these frightened savings depositors if they were 
piled ten deep. 

And, gentlemen, we who are doing a commercial business and only 
take this in on the side, I wonder if we can afford to do it; I wonder if 
some time we would not wish that we could cut off our right hand rather 
than ever it should put itself down to sign up for a savings department 
in a commercial bank. 

This is the newest, the most remarkable thing that has been done in 
modern banking; it is untried; it is experimental; I am not going to say 
it is dangerous, but it is certainly almost alarming in the wonderful 
growth it has made. I don’t know what to do when I get home; but I 
wish we didn’t have that savings department.” 





SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE 


N November 1 next a law goes into effect permitting the savings 
banks of Massachusetts to conduct an industrial insurance de- 
partment. This department is to be separate from the regular 

savings bank, but the insurance funds are to be invested in the same 
manner as the savings funds. There is to be no solicitation by agents 
and no house-to-house collections of premiums. Policies are limited to a 
maximum of $500 and annuities to $100 yearly. A general insurance 
guaranty fund is created to assure the payment of losses. 


ATLANTIC CITY TO NEW YORK. 


ANKERS attending the convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, September 24-27 may wish to spend a day 
in New York to consult with their correspondents or transact other 

business. For this purpose the fast train service of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will be found available, enabling one to leave Atlantic City at 
7.30 A. M. and arrive in New York at 11.03 A. M. Returning, the trains 
leave New York at 4.55 P. M. and reach Atlantic City at 8.35 P. M., 
thus giving the banker practically a full day in the country’s financial 
centre. Other trains run both ways at convenient hours. 





~ CANADIAN BANKING AND COMMERCE. 


A SEMI-ANNUAL REVIEW. 
By H. M. P. ECKARDT. 


N Canada the first six months of 1907 have revealed the fact that the 
universally prosperous conditions have become mixed with some alloy. 
There are two principal causes of disturbance, one of which, the 
monetary stringency, is always to be looked for after several years of 
great commercial, industrial and political development. A spring season 
unfavorable for agricultural operations furnished the other cause. 

With regard to the first, Canada takes what consolation she can from 
the fact that it is well-nigh world wide in scope. And with regard to the 
second, too, she has the company of a number of other countries. 

The monetary conditions can best be described in connection with the 
statistics of banking. As there was in the first three or four months of the 
year an unusual shrinkage in the bank deposits, it has been thought ad- 
visable to show, along with the figures of the bank position on June 30, 
1907, those of six months ago, and a year ago. In this way a better 
comparison can be made. The statements of position on the respective 


dates are shown below: 
CANADIAN BANKs. 


Liabilities. 
June 30, 1907. Dec. 31, 1906. June 30, 1906. 
Meta ctrewlaltier <cccccissssncxsss Re $75,510,402 $78,416,780 $69,366,505 


Dominion Government deposits 5,191,321 4,730,421 7,691,164 
6,762,985 


Provincial Government deposits 10,450,465 9,687,270 
157,992,133 


Deposits of the public demand .. - 170,042,326 192,143,482 
Deposits of the public ‘‘notice’’ . 419,417,563 398,765,182 378,777,386 
Deposits elsewhere than in Canada 59,176,306 64,191,182 47,344,212 
Loans from other banks, Canada, secured... 1,731,619 5,717,720 890,032 
Deposits of other banks, Canada ..... neeeude 6,480,286 6,395,645 4,434,474 
Due to banks in Great Britain 12,210,426 8,207,158 7,431,645 
Due to banks in foreign countries 5,891,386 1,716,823 2,028,143 
Other liabilities 14,973,414 12,684,795 15,995,551 
Total liabilities to the public ....... .--$781,075,593  $782,656,528  $698,714,302 
Capital paid 96,362,130 95,509,015 91,074,505 
Rest or surplus 69,556,585 69,258,007 63,755,287 
Balance of undivided profits 11,347,947 6,768,996 8,058,236 


Total Habilitios .....cccccccccccccsccces $958,342,255  $954,192,546  $861,602,330 








Assets. 

$24,101,603 $23,752,750 $20,108,117 
Legal-tender notes 45,554,182 44,266,154 37,609,454 
Circulation redemption fund 4,188,909 4,327,669 3,506,267 
Notes and checks other Canadian banks.... 29,516,911 38,937,901 25,499,128 
Loans to other banks, Canada, secured 1,731,619 5,717,714 890,023 
Deposits in other banks, Canada 9,267,438 9,832,685 6,998,230 
Due by banks in Great Britain 10,300,165 7,844,990 10,437,917 
Due by banks in foreign countries 14,771,776 15,512,627 15,236,032 
Dominion and Provincial Gov’ment securities 9,666,951 9,536,448 9,537,253 


Canadian municipal and British and foreign 
public securities 21,674,369 21,376,833 20,282,398 


Railway and other bonds 41,381,810 41,455,319 41,180,347 
Call loans, Canada 49,481,179 57,511,747 56,024,697 
Call loans, elsewhere 55,298,873 58,958,156 53,476,822 
Current loans, Canada 586,930,448 548,684,480 501,621,978 
Current loans, elsewhere 23,388,259 36,474,231 33,159,245 
Loans to Dominion and Provincial Gov’ments 1,855,974 1,360,184 1,410,876 
Overdue debts 3,559,069 3,048,289 1,691,553 
Real estate other than premises 972,442 918,028 843,693 


Mortgages on real estate 356,209 420,959 436,400 
Bank premises 15,939,081 14,860,607 12,460,214 


Other assets 8,404,849 9,394,586 9,191,501 
Total assets $958,342,255  $954,192,546 $861,602,330 


(Difference in addition due to omission of cents from figures reported by thirty- 
six banks in Government bank statement.) 
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The above figures explain the stringency fairly well, so far as Canada 
is concerned. In the six months liabilities to the public decreased over 
one and a half millions; liabilities to stockholders increased nearly five and 
three quarter millions—making a net increase in the banking resources of 
a little over four millions. But, on the other hand, their “current loans in 
Canada,” or commercial discounts, increased over thirty-eight millions. To 
accomplish this it has been necessary to draw home foreign investments 
(call and current loans abroad show a decrease of sixteen millions) and 
generally to utilize their reserves of quick assets. This latter tendency 
is noticeable too in the case of the national banks of the United States as 
shown in the reports of the Comptroller of the Currency. It constitutes, 
in both instances, a weakening of the bank position, and is due to the 
unexampled demands for accommodation from commercial and industrial 
borrowers. It is not easy to see how, in either country, expansion can be 
vigorously pushed, as it has been, without straining the credit machinery 
to the danger point. And if there is, from any cause, a moderate recession 
in business in the immediate future, one of the benefits to be expected from 
it is that it will permit the banking institutions to strengthen themselves 
in respect to their quick assets. 

With such pressure for loans at profitable rates it would be strange if 
the banks did not issue favorable reports of earnings. In the following 
table are included all reports of earnings since the end of 1906: 


Prorits AND DtvIpENDs. 


—PROFITS— —DIV. PAID— 
Year 1907. 1906. 1907. 1906. 
ended: Per cent. 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada $961,660 $740,399 8 7 
Imperial Bank of Canada : 719,029 (a) 535,786 10% 10 
Union Bank of Canada E 446,532 452,931 7 7 
Quebec Bank 300,011 295,037 
Standard Bank of Canada........ May 251,618 175,652 
La Banque Nationale pr. 252,361 195,753 
Sovereign Bank of Canada (b).... 4 243,027 187,468 
Union Bank of Halifax Jan. 171,008 . 168,151 
Western Bank of Canada . 83,941 88,576 
Home Bank of Canada 78,031 (c) 25,171 
Sterling Bank of Canada (d) 27,206 


$3,534,424 $2,864,924 


Half-year Dividend per 
ended: annum. 
Bank of Montreal $982,858 $840,562 10 
Bank of British N. America (e)..Dec. 31 327,309 287,462 6 7 
Dominion Bank June 30 297,505 269,704 12 12 


$1,607,672 $1,397,728 
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The tendency among the banks to have their fiscal years end in the 
last quarter of the calendar year continues to manifest itself. Some three 
or four of the eleven banks given in the first list have announced their 
intention of changing. When all the important banks have their fiscal 


(a) Imperial Bank of Canada, profits for 1906, 11 months. 

(b) Sovereign Bank of Canada, ordinary profits 1907 shown. Reorganization and 
reduction in capital referred to below, in text. 

(c) Home Bank of Canada, profits 1906, five months. 

(da) Sterling Bank of Canada, first year of operation. 

(e) Bank of British North America, profits for six months ending Dec. 31 are 
given because, owing to its London board of directors, two or three months elapses 
before results are published. 
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years to cover pretty much the same period of time a more satisfactory 
comparison of earnings can be instituted. 

So far as the outlook for profits in the balance of the year is con- 
cerned, it is believed that the satisfactory earnings will at least be main- 
tained. Rates of interest are high and the demand for discounts is as 
strong as ever. That part of the prospect and the change in the compo- 
sition of the bank assets—the diversion of quick assets into commercial 
loans—point, indeed, to higher profits than heretofore. But there have 
been announced, since the failure of the Ontario Bank last October, and 
the reorganization of the Sovereign Bank of Canada in June this year, a 
number of mercantile failures and liquidations. It is quite possible that 
the stringent monetary conditions may result in other failures from time 
to time, and the banks may find it necessary to apply a larger amount 
than usual of their profits in writing off losses in this connection. How- 
ever, the present indications are that the last half of 1907 will be favor- 
able for banking profits. 


History or tHe Harr YEar. 


The history of the banking half-year is marked by two important 
occurrences. The first was the unusual fall in deposits referred to at 
the beginning of this article. In every year there is to be seen in 
January and thereabouts a seasonal contraction of banking liabilities. The 
extra note issues for crop-moving purposes are redeemed and liquidated ; 
and the increased “demand” deposits, originating from the increase in 
the check circulation during the busiest time of the year, are paid off. 
But this spring the contraction was more persistent than usual. Through 
January, February and March it continued. By the end of March de- 
posits had fallen twenty-one millions, and note circulation was two mil- 
lions less than on December 31, 1906. Since the end of March deposits 
have gained but fifteen millions and circulation has not gained any. 

The phenomenon. is said to have several causes. In the first place, 
a larger contraction than usual was natural because the expansion last 
fall was greater than usual. Next, the dearness and tightness of money 
caused the owners of bank deposits to invest them in securities and loans 
bearing good rates of interest, and speculation in Western real estate and 
Eastern mining shares also, no doubt, caused some little lock-up. 

The other important event was the reorganization of the Sovereign 
Bank of Canada. In the review of Canadian Banking and Commerce 
for 1906 published in THz Bankers’ MaGazine for February, 1907, 
the incidents in connection with the sale of this bank’s stock, or a large 
bleck of it, to the Dresdner Bank of Germany, and J. Pierpont Morgan 
and associates of New York, were related. It was also told how the 
bank had, by means of vigorous advertising and novel methods, made 
phenomenally rapid strides. It had come, in fact, to be a sort of leader 
in a new type of banking, and it owed a great deal of its popularity and 
success with the public to the manner in which it cut away from some 
of the old-fashioned ideas about what banks might do and what they 
might not. In short, it was looked upon as the leading exponent of the 
ultra progressive banking practice. Every annual report since its or- 
ganization in April, 1902, up to and including that for April, 1906, 
contained the most glowing description of the bank’s prosperity, and 
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there was great danger that others of the new banks might be induced 
to imitate it in some of the methods disapproved of by the conservative 
banking element. But there is no longer any danger of that happening. 
The story of the reorganization, as told at the meeting on June 11 last 
by the new president of the bank, Mr. Aemilius Jarvis of Toronto, is 
as follows: 

“Upon my return from England in April last the large foreign inter- 
ests which held stock in the bank represented that they were not satis- 
fied with the way it was being managed, and they intimated that they 
would like to take the active presidency.* * * Apart from the dis- 
satisfaction with the management, they stated that the bank’s methods 
had caused great irritation to the other Canadian banks, who were in con- 
sequence not very friendly towards it, and they felt that owing to my 
clese connection with a number of banking institutions I might be able at 
the present moment to bring about a better feeling with the other banks.” 

The upshot was that Mr. Jarvis appointed officers to make a thorough 
investigation of the bank’s affairs independent of the former manage- 
ment, and they found in their report that two and a quarter millions 
were required to write down the assets to a proper conservative basis. 
This appropriation wiped out the reserve fund of one and a quarter mil- 
lions and knocked a million from the capital of $4,000,000. This placed 
the bank’s affairs on a rock-bottom basis, and the leading bankers have: 
publicly declared that they have perfect confidence in the new manage- 
ment and that they are prepared to co-operate heartily with it, so that 
full confidence in the bank’s stability is felt by everybody. The occur- 
rence has significance and importance, because of the sharp lesson it 
carried as to the wisdom of sticking to sound banking principles. 


AGRICULTURAL CoNDITIONS. 


The unseasonable spring has proved detrimental to the agri- 
cultural interests in pretty much all parts of Canada. Wheat 
and hay will be poor in Eastern Canada and a reduction in the dairy 
output is expected. In the West the wheat crop will be less—the acre- 
age being from fifteen te twenty-five per cent. under 1906. This is 
partly offset by an increase in the acreage of oats and barley. It is 
expected, too, that prices will be higher than last year. 


IMMIGRATION. 


For the first five months of the calendar year the immigration was 
131,776 as against 106,133 last year. The British Isles are responsible 
for practically the whole of the increase. The steamship companies are 
heavily booked with immigrant passages, and it is certain that the move- 
ment will largely exceed last year’s. 


Foreign TRADE. 


The Dominion has changed the énding of its fiscal year from June 
30 to March 31. The figures published at the end of March this year 
therefore contained the results for nine months. One effect of the 
change is to make comparison with previous years more difficult. At 
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the date of writing a synopsis of the foreign trade of the three months 
ended June 30 had been given out. The total trade was $150,140,589, or 
about $100,000 ahead of the same three months of last year. The heavy 
excess of imports over exports, noticeable for some time back, con- 
tinues. In the three months imports are fourteen millions ahead of last 
year and exports fourteen millions less. 

Railroad congestion and dock strikes were responsible for the de- 
crease in exports. It is expected to be made up during the course of the 
summer. The monetary stringency can be relied upon to check the im- 
portations if they tend to proceed at too rapid a pace. 


MINING. 


The speculation in Cobalt mines has considerably flattened—the quo- 
tations for many of the leading mines having dropped heavily. At the 
present time the depression is deepened by a strike of the miners at the 
camp, which has tied up operations pretty effectually. Efforts 
are now being made to dispose of the stocks of several Cobalt 
propositions in London, with but indifferent success in respect to some of 
them. 

As for the prospects generally, the feeling is that they are good. 
There is but little diminution in the confident anticipations of the business 
men. They do not, apparently, expect that the shortage in the crop 
yield, if there is one, will be important enough to check the country’s 
progress. 


DUTCH HOLDINGS OF AMERICAN SECURITIES. 


ONSUL F. D. H1r11, in his report from Amsterdam, says: 
“Whatever truth there may be in the statements of publicists 


and financial writers that the United States has become a creditor 
and ceased to be a debtor nation, certainly a larger amount of American 
securities are now held here than in 1899. An Amsterdam international 
banker makes the following statement: 

‘We are inclined to think that the total holding of American railway 
bonds has slightly increased, say, from $296,000,000 to $309,000,000, 
but owing to the strained condition of the money market, which has 
caused an all round setback in price, the real value may be somewhat 
lower now than it was a year ago. Total stocks and bonds, cash value 
$416,000,000.’ 

Usually American securities are held here to the extent of from 
$250,000,000 to $400,000,000 cash value. It is the opinion of financial 
experts who have gone most carefully into this matter that Amsterdam’s 
holdings, almost altogether railway stocks and bonds, usually aggregate 
about one-tenth of those of Iondon, and sum up not greatly less than 
those of all other European hourses—Frankfort, Paris, Berlin, and 
Brussels combined.” 

5 





SIGNATURES OF THE UNITED STATES 
TREASURERS. 


: | ‘HROUGH the courtesy of Hon. Charles H. Treat, Treasurer of 


the United States, Tux Bankers’ MaGazine presents facsimiles 
of the signatures of the various Treasurers of the United States 
from the foundation of the Government to the present time. 
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THE “NEW IDEA” IN BOND ADVERTISING. 


ONSIDERABLE interest is being manifested in the present-day 

C publicity of some of the bond houses. One has only to contrast 

the bond advertising situation of to-day with that of a few years 

ago to recognize the step forward that has been taken, particularly in the 

line of advertising by some of the leading bond houses in the high-class 
general magazines. 

This did not attract particular attention at first, as it was thought to 
be merely an experiment on the part of one or two of the 
houses. But it is now evident that “a new idea” has been injected 
into bond advertising and one which, in fact, promises to be one of the 
most important developments in the history of financial advertising. 

While for years some house has published an occasional advertise- 
ment in one of the popular magazines, this “new idea” now appears to 
have been adopted by a number of banks, trust companies and bond 
dealers. 

One of the first to enter the magazine pages in a definite way, and a 
pioneer in the new style of vigorous, informative advertisements, was the 
firm of Messrs. N. W. Halsey & Co. This house has again given evi- 
dence that it is progressive as well as conservative. The firm is a 
careful student of modern publicity. When it began to place its advertis- 
ing in the high-class magazines it evidently did so in pursuance of a weli- 
defined plan. That its “idea” was well conceived and carefully executed 
is indicated by an examination of the financial advertising pages of, say, 
the ““World’s Work” wherein will be found announcements of several bond 
houses which have awakened to the possibilities of the general magazine 
field. One of the most interesting features revealed by this examination 
is the evidence that each house has a plan of its own. But practically all 
adhere to one feature which is undoubtedly the keynote of successful 
bond advertising in the magazines today, i. e., educational copy. It is 
certainly refreshing to see bond houses get away from the “ethical card” 
and inject a combination of “news, educational and human—interest value” 
into their copy. Each house gets at this result in a different way. Two 
or three seem to have a more definite plan than the others. But they are 
all turning out copy which gives evidence of careful preparation. Right 
there is the vital point. If the leading bond houses are actually giving the 
subject of advertising the same expert attention that they give other de- 
partments of their business, then a new era in financial] advertising has 
started indeed. Standing for all that is conservative and sane in the dis- 
position of surplus funds, they have it in their power, through the instru- 
mentality of advertising that interests and educates the average man, to 
wield a tremendous influence for good in the homes of the country. 
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We are reproducing several advertisements of Messrs. N. W. Halsey 
& Co. which have appeared during the past year in such standard 
magazines as “Scribner’s,’ “Harper’s,’ “The Outlook,’ “McClure’s,” 
“System,” “World’s Work,” “Saturday Evening Post” and “Success.” 

These advertisements as originally published were attractive, easily 
read and thoroughly dignified. They prove interesting as well as in- 
structive to the experienced investor, no less than to those who are inex- 
perienced in this line. While adhering to uniform typography, each is 
different in appearance and text. It will be noted that the dominant 
purpose is to inform the reader as to the merits of the different classes 
of securities in which the firm deals and the character of the service ren- 
dered to clients. Yet, underlying all, is an intangible something which 
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THE “NEW IDEA” IN BOND ADVERTISING, 
Specimen Half-Page Ads. 


inspires confidence, reflecting, as it were, the very character, or com- 
posite personality, of the house itself. 

Bond advertising on these lines is certainly a “new idea,” yet it does 
not in the least detract from the dignity of the house, and is a welcome 
departure, and one that the investing public undoubtedly appreciates. 

Upon further examination of some of the magazines, notably ‘“Suc- 
cess,” “World’s Work” and the “Saturday Evening Post,’ elementary 
“conservative investment” articles on educational lines are found. The 
first two magazines also invite correspondence from subscribers seeking 
information regarding sound investments. While these articles have no 
relatiun to the financial advertising carried, yet they are an indirect result 
of it. In other words, upon the entrance of one, two or three of the 
large bond houses into the magazine advertising pages, the publishers of 
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the magazines were attracted by the importance of the copy and com- 
menced to study investments. ‘The World’s Work” originally, and later 
the other two, became so impressed with the importance of the subject 
that they decided to run a series of elementary articles intended to inform 
their readers as to the principles of sound investment with a view to 
rendering the public a distinct service in the conserving of surplus funds. 
One of the principal objects was to warn their readers against the wild- 
cat schemes advertised by dishonest and unsuccessful promoters which 


Seasoned 
Railroad Bonds 


FFORD a combination of safety, convenience and 
cosmurtiitiy, which makes them attractive for per- 
manent investment funds $ spall at the present 

time, in view of prevailing low prices. 
subject to sale, four r blocks of such bonds (in $1, 000 
denominations), or any ‘part thereof, selected from a variety 
of similar issues which we own. 
$100,000 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul G. M. 4% Bonds 
Pete eh, Dome, ae nt: Set ty 


$100,000 Illinois Central Pur. Lines. ist 34% Bonds 
Dated Joe 30,1504, Do ay 1952. In. Jn nd Jy Leg in New 
Srients tel At 
cesleteeh si a ep Fame re ose 
$100,000 Southern Pacific ist Refunding 4% Bonds 
3, 1905, Due Jan. 1, 1955, tnt. Jan. Hand July 1. Redeemable at 


18 ce fn 1910 Ei Listed on N.Y. also be had in 
$500 denominatios. PRICE AT MARKET TO 425%. 


$100,000 Yosemite Valley Railroad ist 5 Bonds 
Dated Dec. 30, 1905. -Due Jan. 1.1936. Int Jan, and July f Tax eaempt 


Deseri onset Pps! yrices om request: 
Also 1” Laws G Governing 
In estes ef Sat ast 2 'n Bonds. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 
BANKERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
9 Wall Street Real Est. Trust Bldg, 152 Monroe St. 413 Montgomery St. 


A FULL-PAGE MAGAZINE AD. 


have appeared in such great volume in some of the public prints during 
the past five years. 

The high-class magazines have a large circulation and a powerful 
influence in the homes of the country, and are therefore in a position to 
do a great deal of good in educating people so that they will be able to 
discriminate between speculation and sound investments. It is hoped that 
they will continue their efforts, for something should be done by high- 
grade publications reaching the general public to point out the value of 
safe investments as against the purchase of stocks of the “get-rich-quick” 
variety. The value of the service these magazines have rendered has 
been made apparent by the thousands of letters the publishers have re- 
ceived from their subscribers on the subject. The majority of these 
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letters have shown an appalling ignorance of the principles of sound in- 
vestment, yet they were apparently from men who desire to surround their 
investments with safety. A large number were thinking of withdrawing 
their funds from savings banks to invest in some one of the “wild cats,” 
and asked advice. The magazines, often only after expensive inquiry, 
invariably were able to demonstrate the soundness of their views in 
advising these people :to leave their funds on deposit or to consult a re- 
putable banker before investing. It is impossible to estimate the amount of 
money these publishers have already saved for their subscribers, but it 
is large. 

Another direct benefit of the bond advertising in the magazines has 
been the salutary effect it is having on the advertising departments of the 
magazines. The volume of questionable financial advertising in the good 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LISTS OF 


SHORT TIME 


High Grade Bonds 


and analytical financial literature pre- 
pared by - experts will be sent 
i ing investors 
absolutely tae as a means of 
izing them with the investment focllties 
offered our clients. 

If you have $1 000 or more to invest, 
or expect to have within a few months, 
these quotations and practical comments 
direct | from the financial center will be 
found useful. 

Simply send your name and address 
and mention this ad vertisement. 

July Ist circular on request. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 aru Pee Real Estate Trust we eae 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISC 
152 ‘ht. Street § Franklin & O'Farrell Sts. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Of well testablished dividend oning 
Railroads and Public Service Corpor 
are safe—especially where the ie 
have valuable property, such as new equip- 
ment, pledged for payment. Such securities 
are unusually attractive at prevailing rates. 

Investors seeking safe, profitable invest- 
Yment of surplus funds for from one to five 
years are earnestly invited to address our 
nearest office for particulars of short time 
obligations which we own and recommend, 
to yield from 

5% to 6% 


Ask for statistical letter F-5. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut St, 


CHICAGO SAN _ FRANCISCO 
152 Monroe Street 413 Montgomery Street 


SPECIMEN QUARTER-PAGE MAGAZINE ADS. 


magazines is to-day less than for several years, and as the publishers 
continue more clearly to recognize their opportunity and their obligations 
to their subscribers, it may be expected that all objectionable financial 
advertising will be eliminated. 

Tue Bankers’ Macazinr unqualifiedly endorses the “new idea” in 
bond advertising and believes it to be of direct benefit to 
the entire field of high-grade investment securities as well as 


to all banks and financial institutions. Enormous sums have been lost 
during the recent past by men and women throughout the land through 
ignorance of the true principles of investment. The only way apparently to 
protect these people is to educate them on the subject. This will serve to re- 
strain savings and other bank depositors from making hasty withdrawals 
for the purpose of “investing” in something that will probably result in a 
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loss of their savings. At the same time, by the dissemination of sound infor- 
mation respecting investments by the leading banks and bond houses, the 
wealthier investors are also led to favor bonds, etc., when seeking invest- 
ments, thus materially broadening the field for the sale of such securities. 

Every year an enormous amount of money is sunk in speculation and 
unsound investments, and this money is supplied to a large extent by 
those least able to afford to lose it. For the person who has not accumu- 
lated a surplus the only wise course is to save and_ entrust 
his savings to a well-managed bank or trust company. When a sufficient 
fund has been accumulated to justify the saver in becoming an investor, 
he should, especially at the beginning, invest only after consulting with 
his banker or a bond house of recognized standing. 

To bankers this is elementary, but the public are still largely ignorant 
of this simple rule. Advertising of the character above discussed, pre- 
sented in high-class mediums having a large general circulation, will exer- 
cise a powerful influence in acquainting people with it, thereby diverting 
into legitimate investment channels a large stream of money annually 
flowing into the coffers of speculators and promoters of doubtful 
enterprises. 


LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 


GROWTH IN DEPOSITS AND NUMBER OF CLIENTS 
Deeember 31, 1902 
December 31, 1903.. 
December 31, 1904.. 
December 30, 1905.. 
December 31, 1906 
duly 1, 1907 


Favorable rates of interest on surplus funds, money awailt- 
ing investment, dividend and reserve accounts, either sub- 
fect to check or on Certificate of Deposit for 3 or 6 months. 


A CONCISE STATEMENT OF VIGOROUS GROWTH. 





FROM CURRENT BANK ADVERTISING. 
O FTEN a property-owner is confined to the city when he would 


prefer to be elsewhere. He knows no one to whom he can 

entrust his business and the care of his possessions with the 
satisfaction of knowing that they will be looked after as though they 
were the individual’s own. This is really a business proposition—and 
the wise property-owner is the one who selects the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh to act as his business agent.—Union Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh. 
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There is frequently a period of investigation, during which moneys 
are not profitably employed. Especially is this true of funds in the 
hands of individual trustees. Pending investment, this bank has facili- 
ties for applying such deposits to profitable use, and for accounts of 
this nature offer exceptionally liberal terms.—Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 

+ 


PREPARED FoR EmMERGENcIEs.—Complicated and conflicting interests 
are often involved in the settlement of an estate. Tact, skill and energy 
must be brought into play in order to cope with such trying difficulties. 
This company is prepared for any emergency and you are cordially in- 
vited to consult us.—Haverhill (Mass.) Trust Co. 


+ 


Carnegie 
aeeemmnenh Trust 


cation Facilitate the Transac- 


Gens of Tadd Pinas and Company 


THE LESLIE M. SHAW, President 


. RESOU OVER 
SEABOARD OURCES 


National Bank Scemes a general 
18 B’way and 5 Beaver St. 


Convenient to aj] points in the 
financial district and near the 
new Custom House 118 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


THE REASON WHY. A NEWCOMER IN THE FIELD. 
+ 


Tue Turee C’s or Pitrtssura Trust Company.—-Character—of its 
directors and of its careful and conservative methods. Capacity—Central 
location, courteous treatment, consistent accommodations. Capital— 
$2,000,000, with additional $4,000,000 of surplus and profits. Deposits, 
$11,000,000.00. 

+ 


Tue Key Norte or Bustness Success is to do business with a bank 
that endeavors to become acquainted with you and is interested in you. 
Consult our officers about your banking requirements as to whet the 
Columbia will do for you.—Columbia National Bank, Pittsburgh. 


+ 


Dotitars aND SENsE.—We care not how many dollars your envelope 
contains nor whether your name appears near the top or at the bottom of 
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the roll; if some sense is not shown in caring for and saving the money 
you earn, what do your talents profit you? All men have the ability 
to earn money but many lack the sense to save it. Have a heart to heart 
talk with yourself and join the ranks of those whose checks are good at 
the bank. Start an account with us today. We know that you will not 
regret doing so.— Capital City State Bank, Des Moines, Iowa. 


+ 


Savings Deposits 
made on or before July 
tenth will bear interest 
from July first at threo 
per cent per annum. 


First Trust and 


Savings Bank 
First National Bank Bldg. 
N. W. Cor, Deseborn and Monroe Sts, 
James B. Forgan . President 
E.K.Boisot . Vice President 
Hours: 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. 
Saturdays: 9 a. m. to 12 m, 


A GOOD REMINDER FOR SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 
+ 


Tuink !—If you save systematically, you ensure your permancnt 
success. If you spend all, you solicit the bitterness of misfortune. Let 
your savings work too.—Des Moines (Ia.) Savings Bank. 


PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL TO AMERICAN BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by the Pennsylvania Railroad that 
A special de luxe trains will be run between New York and Atlantic 
City for the accommodation of those desiring to attend the con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ Association to be held at Atlantic City, 
September 24, 25, 26 and 27. 

The first train will leave New York on Monday, September 23 at 
2.55 P. M., and Newark at 3.27, arriving at Atlantic City at 6.05 the 
same evening. This train is designed to carry those who want to be 
present in time for the meeting of the Trust Company and Savings Bank 
Sections. A second train leaves New York and Newark at the same 
hours on Tuesday, September 24, to accommodate those who wish to at- 
tend only the convention of the regular banking section. 

These special trains will be composed of Pullman Parlor Smoking 
Car and Pullman Standard Drawing-Room Parlor Cars. 

Information regarding this special service may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Colin Studds, Eastern Passenger Agent Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, 263 Fifth Ave., New York city. 








ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS’ 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


TrapeE AND Trape Centers or History. By W. Hamilton Benham. 
New York: De Vinne Press. 


This volume is for private circulation, and Tue Bankers’ MaGAzinE 
has received a copy through the courtesy of Henry C. Swords, president 
of the Fulton Trust Company, New York city. 

Within the compass of sixty pages the author has compressed an 
outline of the rise and development of trade from early times to the 
present. Though a vast expanse of time and many countries are dealt 
with, there is a continuity about the narrative that preserves the interest. 


Commerce is thus extolled: 

“The necessity of supplying their needs drives men on in discovery 
and invention. This is the essence of commerce. And commerce leads them 
into new lands, new knowledge and new life. All the higher forces, 
spiritual, social, moral and intellectual, cast their roots deep down in the 
soil of the material, and thy stand the better against the storms for that 
very fact. Commerce then is the motive force of all human progress; 
and the key to history is not to be found in the account of religions, or 
of politics, or of social facts, or of lines of kings, but in commerce.” 


Of the change that has taken place in trade ideals, it is said: 


“Leadership, and not monopoly excluding and crushing all rivals, 
is now the ideal of trade. Natural advantages, the better facilities of 
exchange, the most modern methods, a sound currency, and the freest 
markets are the present-day factors which make for commercial leader- 
ship. 

The marvellous resources of the United States and her growing 
financial influence are building up in her leading city a commanding 
center of trade. 

Together with the awakening of the East and the completion of the 
Isthmian canal, the commercial supremacy bids fair to continue its 
westward progress. 

Invention and discovery have done their work. Integrity and method 
are now determining factors.” 


The volume is from the De Vinne Press, and is printed and bound 
in excellent style. 
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Tue Manvat or Statistics Stock Excuanet Hanp-Boox. (Prtice 


$5.) New York: The Manual of Statistics Co. 


The Manual of Statistics for 1907, being the twenty-ninth annual 
issue of that standard reference publication, has just made its appearance. 
As usual, it contains in concise and complete form the information re- 
garding railroad and industrial corporations of the United States and 
Canada, government securities, mining stocks and the grain and cotton 
stocks which are required by investors, speculators, and stock market in- 
terests. The 1604 pages of this compact volume present a great fund 
of data and statistics of a practical character, its utility being enhanced 
by an arrangement rendering reference to the contents of any section 
easy and satisfactory. The present edition devotes much attention to 
the newer mining companies whose stocks have become a feature in the 
stock markets of the United States, a class of organizations and securities 
on which full and accurate information is often difficult to obtain. It 
gives throughout evidence of accuracy and careful compilation and is 
brought down to date in its descriptive and statistical details, making 
the volume one of great usefulness to investors and all who are interested 
in the financial and other markets of the country. : 


+ 


American Finance. (Part First--Domestic:) By W. R. Lawson, Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 


This volume deals with our currency, banks, Treasury, credits, trans- 
portation, natural resources, and financial problems in general. While 
critical. the author is at all times just. He is well equipped as a 
financier and economic writer to handle his subject. Those interested 
in the study of American finance will find the chapter on “Credit” par- 
ticularly instructive. Mr. Lawson says that we are putting our gold 
reserve to a bad use in making it the basis of a constantly growing struc- 
ture of credit. He might have gone further and shown that much of 
this credit structure is built upon something less substantial than gold. 

Mr. Lawson’s discussion of American finance has solid merit, and is 
also entertaining. His warnings of the perils that beset us as a result 
of extravagance, speculation and waste of our natural resources aré 
worthy of careful consideration. 


+ 


American Raitways As Investments. A detailed and comparative 
analysis of all the leading railways, from the investor’s point of 
view; with an introductory chapter on the Methods of Estimating 
Railway Values. By Carl Snyder. (Price, by mail, $3.40.) New 
York: The Moody Corporation. 


The aim of this work is to provide the general investor, banker and 
investment broker with the means whereby he may judge intelligently and 
readily, so far as the accessible facts will permit, of the values of the 
securities of the different railways passed under review. The volume 
covers the operations of nearly 200,000 miles of road, or about ninety per 
cent. of the total for the country. 
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A work of this character has been greatly needed, especially among 
bankers who are increasing their railway investments very largely. It 
supplies that foundation of information which ought to precede an in- 
vestment of any kind. 

If we might venture any criticism of Mr. Snyder’s work, it would be 
that the conclusions and opinions he offers regarding the respective 
properties would better have been omitted. But, as the author himself 
says: “The details, the figures, the tables are there; the investor may 
therefore judge for himself as to the validity of the conclusions reached. 
The inductions offered are suggestions and nothing more.” Neverthe- 
less, these suggestions look a little as if they were an attempt to judge for 
the investor. This, however, in nowise impairs the value of the details 
given, which are of sufficient fullness to afford a basis for intelligent 
study and comparison. 

American Railways as Investments is an excellent hand-book of 
great practical value to every investor, bank, savings bank and trust 
company. 


NOTES 
—The July number of the “Bulletin of the American Institute of 


Banking” contains an interesting address by Treas. Brown Snyder of 
the Merchants’ National Bank, Philadelphia, on “Albert Gallatin.” 


—‘Trade and Currency in Early Oregon,” by James Henry Gilbert, 
Ph.D., has been issued by The Columbia University Press. 


FINANCIERS EASY TOOLS, 


HE “Tip of the Tongue” man in the “New York Press” prints 
this: “Calvin Stewart Brice was a small and insigniticant country 
attorney, and might have remained such through life but for the 

accident which enabled him to exhibit his monstrous amount of cool cheek. 
Some people would call it colossal nerve. A few credited Brice with 
brains. He looked as much like a fool as any man could without being 
one. If ever a man looked more like a fool it was William Walter 
Phelps. Yet, lest we forget, Brice left $20,000,000 and Phelps more 
than $30,000,000. “The secret of your success?’ I demanded one day of 
Brice. ‘Like Lord Bacon, I pretended to know everything,’ he replied. 
‘I hoodwinked everybody. If I didn’t understand a subject I got away 
as soon as possible and buried myself in the hardest kind of study until 
master of it. You can fool all the millionaires all the time. Most finan- 
ciers are your easy tools when they once get the notion you know what 
you are talking about.’ ” 





SPANISH COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


PAIN has established a Commission of International Commerce 
composed of the Director-General of Agriculture, Industry and Com- 
merce, the sub-Director of the Customs, the Chief of the Commercial 

Section of the Ministry of State, four representatives of the Chambers 
of Commerce, two of the Chamber of Agriculture, two from other in- 
dustrial entities, two from the General Association of Graziers, and the 
Director of the Superior School of Commerce. 

This commission shall occupy itself with the following subjects: 
First. Study of the commercial information received through the me- 
dium of the Ministry of State. Second. Examination of the reports 
which the commercial agents periodically remit. Third. The formation 
of the differential classes of the tariff duties established in the European 
and American countries, especially regarding articles similar to those of 
Spanish production. Fourth. Determination of the causes which fa- 
cilitate the commercial] expansion of some European countries in Morocco 
and in some Spanish-American countries. Fifth. Organization of com- 
mercial propaganda in the countries in which commercial agents are 
established. Sixth. Information as to the means for extending Spanish 
commerce in the countries in which the solidarity of race aids in strug- 
gling advantageously in mercantile competition. Seventh. Preliminary 
study of the bases for the conclusion of commercial treaties. Eighth. 
Arrangement of whatever information the Government may consider 
necessary for giving effect to the purpose of extending the commercial 
relations. 

In order to facilitate the work with which this commission is charged, 
and at the same time as a means for giving effect to its resolutions, there 
are created four commercial agents, who shall reside, respectively, in 
Mexico, Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, and Tangiers. The sphere of action 
of each one of these agents shall comprehend, for the first, the Republic 
of Mexico, Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
New Granada, Venezuela, Cuba, and Porto Rico; for the second, the 
Republics of Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, and Paraguay; for the third, 
the Republics of Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador; for the fourth, the 
Empire of Morocco. 

The personnel of fulfilling these duties shall be named by the Min- 
ister of Fomento from among those included in the four groups of three 
names which the Chambers of Commerce, associated for this purpose, 
shall prepare. To figure in these groups of three, it is required that one 
shall have resided at least two years in some of the countries enumerated 
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in the division name above; that one shall understand the methods of 
business in some of the branches of Spanish production, and that the 
chambers of commerce shall certify to their credibility and social condi- 
tions. They will not be able, however, to perform the duty devolving 
upon them without the authorization of the Ministry of State, who will 
have to send them the necessary instructions governing their relations 
with the diplomatic and consular corps accredited to the nations referred 
to, and of which corps they shall be mere auxiliaries. 

The duties intrusted to these functionaries shall be: (a) To draw 
up quarterly reports regarding commercial questions of the countries 
which are comprised in their field of action, giving attention preferably 
to the subject of the tariff; (b) to give to the diplomatic representatives 
and consular agents the assistance of their special experience; (c) to 
help with their knowledge Spanish merchants in the development of 
their business; (d) to favor the initiatives of the commercial enterprises 
of Spanish origin which have for an object the propaganda of the articles 
of national production; (e) to cultivate friendly relations with chiefs of 
commercial sections of official character and with the representatives of 
the large industrial and mercantile enterprises; (f) to propose the means 
most efficient for extending Spanish commerce, observing the tastes of 
the countries subject to their study, pointing out the obstacles which at 
present repress the extending of commercial relations, and indicating 
the procedure most adequate to remove them. 

The Commission of International Commerce, on its own initiative or 
at the instigation of the Chambers of Commerce, and after looking up 
the preliminary information considered necessary, shall propose to the 
minister the names of such Spanish residents in the American Republics 
and in the Empire of Morocco, whom, by their landed property, secial 
representation and proved patriotism, it esteems suitable to assist in the 
work of commercial propaganda, who shall be named corresponding 
members of the superior institute of agriculture, industry and com- 
merce or of the department which it replaces, with the category of su- 
perior chiefs of administration, according to the royal decree of 
organization of the said institute. 

This elaborate programme, devised by the Government of Spain for 
extending its commercial relations with Latin America, indicates the 
organized rivalry that will meet the United States in our efforts to ex- 
tend trade with the Southern countries. 


BRAZILIAN FINANCE. 


N his recent message to the National Congress of Brazil, Dr. Affonso 
Augusto Moreira Penna, President of the Republic, gave the follow- 
ing account of the operations of the conversion department con- 

ducted under the direction of the Ministry of Finance: 


“On December 22 last the Caixa, instituted by law No. 1571 of the 
6th of the same month, commenced to work. 

The motive that led to the creation of this mechanism is traceable, 
without doubt, to bitter experience of the terrible oscillation of exchange, 
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the effect in part of the nature of the circulating medium, but aggravated 
by circumstances that might have been prevented or at least attenuated. 

The law of 1899 stating the guarantee and redemption periods, tended 
to reduce the volume of inconvertible currency preparatory to its con- 
version. 

It was, therefore, a combination of measures, apt as far as it could 
reach, to restrict depression of the value of the currency. 

But it was powerless to restrain the violent upward oscillation of 
exchange frequently determined by loans or other causes independent 
of the unusual and progressive development of production. 

Such violent alterations in the value of the currency were the cause 
of instability of agriculture, commerce and industry, alike, preventing 
them from adjusting the prices of production with sufficient rapidity to 
the new value of the currency, itself unstable and subject to constant 
reaction. 

By putting a limit to upward and ephemeral movements, the Caira 
de Conversao has ensured on the one hand, that stability of exchange so 
desirable and beneficial for production. 

On the other hand, the gold accumulated.is another resource for the 
market whenever the demand for gold becomes intense. 

The Caixa de Conversao is not, like banks, subject to panics, originat- 
ing in runs on its coffers, because deposits correspond precisely to the 
convertible paper in circulation. On the contrary, it is purely one of 
its functions to supply gold when wanted, reacting on the whole vol- 
ume of the currency and tlius preventing its rapid depreciation. 

At seasons when bills of exchange on foreign markets are abundant 
or that gold for any other reason is being imported, the Caixa offers to 
capital a sure refuge and guarantees the restitution without loss, from 
the temporary and therefore unproductive rise of exchange. Security 
to foreign capital entering the country, the admission of ‘honest’ money 
into circulation, the stability of exchange and of prices and prepara- 
tions for 2 healthy currency, such are the benefits that may be looked 
for from this institution created by the sagacity of the legislative power. 

Law No. 1575 of last year determined that the surplus that be- 
longed to the redemption fund should be applied as specified by the law 
of 1899 for the redemption of paper money. 

At the same time it was stipulated that the moneys of the guarantee 
fund should be applied to the same object by substitution of inconvertible 
paper issued against that fund. In this manner the execution of the 
salutary programme of withdrawal of inconvertible paper will be con- 
tinued with greater intensity, by either simply withdrawing paper money 
or substituting it by convertible notes.” 





STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL. 


N a recent number of the “Daily Consular and Trade Reports” 
Consul-General G. E. Anderson has the following to say in reference 
to the steamship service between the United States and Brazil: 


“It is unquestionably a fact that American exporters to Brazil are 
suffering from lack of modern, properly equipped, fast vessels in the 
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New York-Rio de Janeiro trade. The exporters of the United States 
are not selling the goods in Brazil at the present time which they 
would sell if there were better ship connections. The present loss is 
considerable; the possible growth in trade with better service is more 


than considerable. 
+* * * * * * 


That rates will average higher from the United States to Brazil 
than from any European country to Brazil is demonstrated in the fact 
that the average percentage of freight expenses to cost of articles im- 
ported into Brazil from the United States for several years has been 
higher than from any other commercial nation. The official returns in 
Brazil for 1905—+the last year for which figures are now available—show 
that the percentage of freight, etc., to cost on goods from the United 
States was 19.702: from Great Britain, 18.736; from France, 9.653; 
from Germany, 13.277; from Austria, 10.415; from Belgium, 18.843. 
The average cost to American products, therefore, is higher than that 
from any of the general competing States. 

The matter of mails should be carefully looked into by Americans 
dealing with Brazil. With the exception of the Lamport and Holt 
ships leaving New York about the 5th of each month, and within 
perhaps a week or so of the sailing days of such ships it is better to 
send mail for Rio de Janeiro by way of Europe, the simple mark on 
the package ‘via England’ sufficing to so route mail that on the average 
it will reach south Brazil more quickly, and certainly more regularly, 
than by direct boat. The six regular mails from England to Brazil 
each month, not to mention other lines and the supplementary mail 
by way of Lisbon, enables Americans to send mail from New York to 
Rio de Janeiro by way of Europe in from twenty-three to twenty-five 
days at all times. There is no need of any more perfect demonstration 
of the lack of shipping facilities from the United States to Brazil than 


this fact affords.” 


BRAZILIAN RAILWAY SYNDICATE. 


O*. of the most powerful syndicates ever formed in this country 
to develop foreign enterprises has obtained control of two ex- 
tensive railroad systems in Brazil. The plans embrace the build- 

ing of about 2000 miles of connecting lines, which will result in inter- 

communication over 6000 miles of railways and the opening up of vast 
coffee growing and agricultural territory. 

Before all the railway plans of the syndicate are carried out they will 
represent an investment of fully $50,000,000, and other undertakings 
the same capitalists have in hand in Brazil, in the shape of electric trac- 
tion, lighting and harbor improvements, will bring the aggregate figures 
close to $150,000,000. 

Among those interested in the syndicate are Sir William Van Horne, 
chairman of the directors of the Canadian Pacific Railway; Percival 
Farquhar, vice president of the Guatemala Railway Company; Frederick 
S. Pearson, street railway engineer; William L. Bull, banker, and Minor 
C. Keith, vice president of the United Fruit Company. 
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Perhaps the most important enterprise of its description hitherto 
gone into by Americans outside their own country is the Mexican Light 
and Power Company. More than $50,000,000 will go into this undertak- 
ing. Electric energy developed from Nexaca Falls will be carried to 
Mexico City, 100 miles away, and the transmission lines will be carried 
on to El Oro, one of the largest mining camps. The street railway and 
lighting properties in Monterey are in the hands of the same group. In 
Rio de Janeiro about $25,000,000 is being expended in different public 
utilities, and in Bahia, Brazil, almost $10,000,000. 

The same group of American capitalists is interested in extensive 
Brazilian harbor works. A concession recently was granted for the 
building and operating of port works at Para. The Port of Para Com- 
pany has been incorporated under the laws of Maine, with a capital stock 
of $17,500,000 and a bond issue of $18,000,000. Percival Farquhar is 
president of the company. The Port of Rio Grande do Sul Company 
has been incorporated in Maine, with a capital stock of $14,500,000. 


BRAZIL ATTRACTING AMERICAN CAPITAL. 


OMMENTING on the announcement recently made that large in- 
vestments of American capital are to be made in Brazilian railway 
enterprises, the “New York Times,” says: 


“There may not be any loose cash for city bonds at 4 per cent., or 
for railway notes at 6 or 7 per cent., but there seem to be millions await- 
ing investment in countries where capital may in some degree judge what 
is a suitable reward for the risk and the brains needed in working out 
industrial enterprises. 

At least that is a fair inference from the statement published yes- 
terday, with responsible names associated with it, regarding the building 
of 2000 miles of railway in Brazil, linking up 6000 other miles, to make 
one of those combinations which Americans so abhor. ‘Vast coffee grow- 
ing and agricultural territories, are to be opened up, and there are 
plans regarding electric traction, lighting and harbor improvements, al- 
together requiring one hundred and fifty million dollars. 

The money could be used to good advantage here, but the gentlemen 
advancing it are better judges of where and on what terms they will 
use their money than are those who are in engaged in dictating what 
terms must be accepted by capital.” 

Capital will go where there is the best opportunity for profit, pro- 
vided it is not subjected to undue risk, and the United States is destined 
to take a more important part in the future towards supplying capital for 
the development of other countries than it has done heretofore. 


MEXICAN RAILWAY MERGER. 


T is announced that in the negotiations for the consolidation of the 
National Railroad of Mexico and the Mexican Central Railway 
systems, which has been completed, the holders of the securities 

of the National Railroad Company not owned by the Government have 
been represented by Speyer & Co. 
6 
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The Mexican Central Securities Company, Limited, of London, which 
owns a large majority of the outstanding consolidated bonds of the 
Mexican Central Railroad Company, Limited, has been represented by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and the present management of the Mexican Central 
Railroad Company, as well as its note holders and junior security hold- 
ers, have been represented by Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., Hallgarten 
& Co., the Bank fur Handel und Industrie of Berlin and the Berliner 
Handel Gesellschaft of Berlin. 

The above-mentioned bankers have agreed to provide the cash neces- 
sary for carrying through the plan as proposed by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and embraced under the decree for which they will act as re- 
adjustment managers. 


GERMAN BANKING IN LATIN AMERICA. 


HE annual report of the Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank (German 
Trans-Oceanic Bank) indicates the development of German finan- 
cial and commercial spirit, to which is due the commanding posi- 

tion which Germany in a comparatively short time has gained in the 
world’s market and as an ocean carrier. This financial company, only 
organized a few years ago, has increased: its share capital bye fifty 
per cent., enhanced its profits, and in a still greater measure extended 
its business operations. The bank now has twenty-three branches, which 
are located in Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Argentina, Uruguay, Mexico, and 


Spain. Its paid-in share capital last year was 17,600,000 marks (mark, 
23.8 cents), on which the net profits in 1906 amounted to 2,368,000 
marks. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LIMITED. 


HIS institution, which was formerly known as the Bank of Tara- 
paca and Argentina, has recently opened a branch at 69 Wall 
Street, under the charge of Charles A. Edwards. Lately the 

capital was increased, and by January 1 next the amount fully paid up 
will be £1,250,000. The subscribed capital is £2,500,000 and the 
reserve fund £600,000. There is, besides, a reserved liability on the 
part of shareholders amounting to £1,250,000. 

The bank has branches in a number of the important cities in Chili, 
Argentina and Uruguay, as well as agencies in all the principal places 
in South America, the United States and Europe. 


ADDITIONAL HONORS FOR AMBASSADOR CREEL. 


ON. ENRIQUE C. CREEL, the Ambassador of Mexico to the 
United States, has recently received additional honor from. his 
country, having been re-elected Governor of the State 

of Chihuahua, receiving 30,206 votes out of a total poll of 34,000. 

Sefior Creel has proven to be an able and popular diplomatic rep- 
resentative, and it is gratifying to learn that his election to the office 
named will not necessitate his retirement as Ambassador. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


—President Pardo, in his message 
opening the Peruvian Congress, on July 
28, called attention to the .importance 
of Secretary Root’s visit to South 
America, and the opportunity afforded 
him of judging personally of the cor- 
diality of the feeling of the people of 
Peru for those of the United States. 


—The third International Sanitary 
Convention, authorized by the interna- 
tional conferences held in the. City of 
Mexico in 1901-02 and in Rio de Janeiro 
last year, will meet in the City of Mex- 
ico December 


27. 


—A Latin-American colony is to be 
established at Floral Park, L. I. by a 
syndicate of prominent South American 
investors who have bought the block of 
ninety-two lots lying between Plain- 
field and Carnation avenues, Floral 
Parkway and Belmont street. The syn- 
dicate includes C. Bethancourt, secre- 
tary to the Venezuelan Consul in New 
York; M. D. Becerra, ex-Consul from 
Colombia; A. Parra and A. L. Bonilla, 
formerly officials of the Venezuelan 
Government, and a number of well-to- 
do merchants from both republics. 


—Uruguay has an area of 46,000,000 
acres, of which about 2% per cent. is 
under cultivation. Wheat and corn are 
the* principal agricultural products, but 
the chief source of the country’s wealth 
is livestock. It is estimated that there 
are in Uruguay approximately 8,000,000 
cattle, -20,000,000 sheep, 561,000 horses, 
23,000 mules, 94,000 hogs, and 21,000 
goats. The livestock. slaughtered in 
Uruguay during the killing year—Aug- 
ust 1, 1905, to July 31, 1906—amounted 
to 909,600 head. The country is be- 
lieved to possess great mineral resources 
which have been but little developed. 


—The Westinghouse Co. recently re- 
ceived an order for the installation eof 
an electrical plant from the Mexican 
Light and Power Company—the United 
States-Canadian syndicate headed by F. 
S. Pearson—which is expending millions 
of dollars in the development of electri- 
cal power in the southern republic. 

Eight huge transformers, each having 
a capacity of 1,000 kilowatts, are to be 
installed in Mexico City. The electric 
current is to be generated at Necaxa 
Falls, about 100 miles away, at a pres- 
sure of 60,000 volts. The energy is to 
be transmitted to several sub-stations 
surrounding the city, where the trans- 
formers will ‘be installed. From these 
the power will be distributed over the 
city for running the street cars and 
lighting the city. 


—Col. W. C. Greene of New York 
has been granted concessions for the 
establishment of various kinds of in- 
dustrial enterprises in Mexico. 

The concessions call for the invest- 
ment of more than two million dollars 
gold. 


—Brazil has adopted a policy offering 
liberal inducements for railway con- 
struction and immigration. 

In line with this policy of immigra- 
tion and transportation the Minister of 
Public Works of Brazil signed a revised 
contract for the construction of the 
Goyaz Railway, which is to run across 
the State of Goyaz through the capital 
to San Leopoldina, on the Araguaya 
River. The road is to have two branch 
lines, one going to Araxa and Uberaba 
and the other through the Paracatu 
district to the Tocatins River, in the 
north of the State. It is provided in 
the contract that ‘‘nucleus’’ colonies are 
to be established by the company at 
certain coiuvenient points yet to be se- 
lected, the colonists being given land «s 
their own property, as well as further 
assistance until-crops can be harvested. 
The road to Arcos is expected to be in 
operation by the end of the year. The 
Ubera'ba branch will be pushed as rap- 
idly as possible to open up the country 
dependent upon it. 

The’ Trans-Brazilian tailway, for- 
merly the Sorocabana Railway, which 
has been purchased by Canadian-Amer- 
ican capitalists and is now under the 
control of American railway experts, is 
making similar arrangements for col- 
onists. 


—In 1906 Ecuador exported hides and 
skins to the value of $423,028; of which 
the United States took $363,802. 


—For the year ended July 31, 1906, 
Honduras imported goods to the value 
of $2,511,610, and exported goods valued 
at $2,877,743. Of the imports $1,583,871 
came from the United States, and ex- 
ports to the value of $2,511,591 were 
sent to this country. 


—The United States in 1906 sent shoes 
and other footwear to Ecuador valued 
at $18,468, out of total imports of $44,- 
649. 


—Concessions have been granted by 
the Mexican Government for sinking a 
1000 meter shaft for the purpose of 
reaching the ores which are supposed 
to lie deep under ground in certain 
parts of the State of Guanajuato. 
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—An effort is being made to reorgan- Governments, to run between Vancou- 
ize the Mexican Chamber of Commerce ver and Salina Cruz is now in opera- 
of the City of Mexico, giving it an of- tion. 
ficial character. 





—A steamship line is to be subsidized 
to operate between Brazil and Japan, 
and one of the principal objects of the 
establishment of the line will be to in- 
duce Japanese laborers to go to Brazil. The 


—The New York banking house of Spanish - American 


George D. Cook & Co. recently received 
a cable stating that the Government of k' 
Costa Rica has ratified the contract Boo Company 
with them authorizing a $2,000,000 issue 
of six per cent. gold bonds. Deals exclusively in books and 
similar material relating to the 
—The new line of the Sierra Madre ng 


and Pacific Railroad in Mexico was re- history, customs, conditions and 
cently opened for traffic. It connects opportunities of Mexico, Central 


with the Chihuahua & Pacific, and is Am Am 
thus enabled to route shipments to ail erica, South erica and 


parts of Mexico. the West Indies. 0 % we wt 


Catalogues on application 
« writer in the Boston “Transcript” Visitors always welcome 
declares that Rio de Janeiro is one of 


the most ‘beautiful cities in the world, ADDRESS 


and give tended t of the 
ma re pwn cermacerte Papi in that 200 William Street 
city in the past few years. New York City 


—The line of steamships subsidized Telephone 4930 Beekman 


jointly by the Canadian and Mexican 


THE AGITATORS. 


or at Chautauqua, recently, Henry Clews the well-knowu 
New York banker, made the following apt quotation from a speech 
made by Daniel Webster in 1842: 


“There are persons who constantly clamor. They complain of op- 
pression, speculation and the pernicious influence of accumulated wealth. 
They cry out loudly against all banks and corporations and all means by 
which sma]l capitals become united in order to produce important and ben- 
eficial results. They carry on mad hostility against all established in- 
stitutions. They would choke the fountain of industry, and dry all the 
streams. In a country of unbounded liberty they clamor against op- 
pression. In a country of perfect equality they would move heaven and 
earth against privilege and monopoly. In a country where property is 
more evenly divided than anywhere else, they rend the air shouting agra- 
rian doctrines. In a country where the wages of labor are high beyond 
parallel, they would teach the laborer that he is but an oppressed slave.” 
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| MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


NEW NETHERLAND BANK OF NEW YORK. 


HIS bank is a successor to the Thirty-fourth Street National Bank of 
New York city, organized in 1902 with $200,000 capital. By 
adopting the new title, the New Netherland Bank puts itself in a 

better position to do more than a purely local business, and in entering 
the state banking system it retains all the safeguards in regard to exami- 
nations and reports required by the National Banking Act. It is well 
known, in fact, that the latter act was based largely upon the banking 
law of the State of New York. 


J. ADAMS BROWN, 
Vice-President and Chief Executive Officer, New Netherland Bank. 


J. Adams Brown, the chief executive officer of the New Netherland 
Bank, came from Boston at the instance of capitalists in that city who 
have interested themselves in the bank. Mr. Brown is well and favorably 
known in New England financial circles. He organized the Washington 
Trust Company of Boston and conducted it successfully until its merger 
with the Beacon Trust Company. 

The complete list of officers and directors is as follows: President, 
Elgin R. L. Gould; vice-presidents, John P. Munn and J. Adams Brown; 
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cashier, Curtis J. Beard; assistant cashier, J. T. Van Loan. Directors: 
James G. Cannon, vice-president Fourth National Bank, New York; 
John P. Munn, M. D., president United States Life Insurance Co.; Henry 
W. Sackett, Sackett, Chapman & Stevens, counsel; William Watson Cas- 
well, Caswell, Curtis & Co., bankers and brokers; Louis K. Liggett, pres- 
ident United Drug Co., Boston, Mass., president National Cigar Stands 
Co., New York; Udo M. Fleischmann; Elgin R. L. Gould, president, ex- 
Chamberlain, City of New York; H. A. Biggs, treasurer Hampton Adver- 
tising Co., New York; J. Edgar Leaycraft, real estate, treasurer Frank- 
lin Savings Bank, and Member of State Board to Appraise Land for 
Canal Improvement; James H. Ottley, president McCall Co.; Wm. C. 
Bolton, president Riker Drug Stores; Belden J. Rogers, Hull, Grippen 
& Co., hardware; William: H. Seaich, carriage transfer; Wyllys Terry, 
treasurer Van Brunt Street and Erie Basin Railroad Co.;: J. Adams 
Brown, vice-president, formerly secretary and treasurer Washington 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass.; Curtis J. Beard, cashier. 

The New Netherland Bank has $200,000 capital, $210,000 surplus 
and undivided profits, and about $1,500,000 deposits. Its several de- 
partments are well equipped to render efficient service to out-of-town as 
well as local customers. Having a good location, ample capital and a 
strong board of directors, with able executive officers, the New Netherland 
Bank should soon take a prominent place among the many excellent state 
banks of this city. 





CALCASIEU NATIONAL BANK, LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


EASURED by the proportion of its surplus and profits to capital 

—always one of the tests of a bank’s strength—the Calcasieu 

National Bank of Lake Charles, La., is found to rank among 

the very strong banks of the United States, indicating a high capacity 
for sound and profitable banking on the part of its management. 

This bank began business as a state bank in 1892, and entered the 
national banking system on January 1, 1899, with a capital of $100,000, 
which was increased on January 1, 1903, to $150,000. At the present 
time the capital is $150,000, while the surplus is $100,000, and undivided 
profits in excess of $50,000—the two combined being greater than the 
capital. 

At the time the bank entered the national banking system in 1899 
its deposits were about $225,000. In 1901 they had increased to $750,- 
000, and in 1902 passed the million dollar mark. Since January 1 of 
this year they have been running in excess of two million dollars. 

Located in a growing place and in a prosperous section, the bank is 
sharing in the genera] prosperity, and by keeping strong and furnishing 
adequate banking facilities to the business community, it has established 
itself firmly in public confidence and favor. 

The officers and directors are men well known through their local 
business affiliations. H. C. Drew, the president, is a planter-capitalist; 
George Horridge, vice-president, is a prominent capitalist; J. A. Bel, 
vice-president, is president of the J. A. Bel Lumber Co. of Lake Charles; 
W. E. Ramsay and J. G. Powell, directors, were for many years promi- 
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THE BANK'S BUILDING. 


nently identified with the lumber manufacturing interests, but are now 
retired. Frank Roberts is cashier, and E. N. Hazzard and S. Arthur 
Knapp, assistant cashiers. 





IMPERIAL BANK OF RUSSIA. 


HE Imperial Bank of Russia is practically the treasury machinery 
of the government and is the only banking corporation in’ the 
Empire authorized to issue circulating notes. The notes issued by 

the bank are, practically, comparable with the legal tender notes issued 
by the United States Treasury. 

The capital of the corporation, expressed in dollars, is $27,520,000, 
and on April 5, 1907, its outstanding note issues amounted to $582,235,- 
000. These two items represent approximately two-thirds of the liabili- 
ties of the bank. In its vaults are $458,460,000 in gold and $30,260,000 
in silver and subsidiary coins. The balance due from abroad amounts to 
$135,720,000. These three items, totaling $624,440,000, are nearly 
two-thirds of the bank’s assets, the aggregate of which is $934, 805, 000. 
In the year ended on the date heretofore mentioned the aggregate re- 
sources of the bank were increased to the extent of $70,740,000, and the 
outstanding circulation $16,435,000. 




















CHARLES H. STOUT, 
Vice-President Manhattan Trust Company, New York City. 





CHARLES H. STOUT, 
VICE-PRESIDENT MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


HARLES H. STOUT, vice-president of the Liberty National Bank. 
New York city, has been elected vice-president of the Manhattan 
Trust Company and will become active in the company’s manage- 

ment, though continuing to be a director of the bank. 

Mr. Stout is among the younger bank men of the city, but he began 
his banking career at an early age and has had extensive experience. He 
entered the National Bank of the Republic in 1881, as a junior clerk. 
He advanced through practically every department of the institution, 
and in 1888 became assistant cashier. Five years later he was made 
cashier, at which time he was only twenty-nine years old. Shortly after 
the death of Eugene H. Pullen, vice-president of the National Bank of 
the Republic, he was elected to that office. Despite the fact that Mr. 
Steut was not much over thirty-five years old at the time he was elected 
to the vice-presidency, he was recognized as a banker of exceptional 
ability. When the National Bank of the Republic was absorbed by the 
First National Bank, Mr. Stout was elected vice-president of the con- 
solidated institution. In January, 1903, it was stated that Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Company had acquired a large interest in the Liberty National 
Bank, and on January 14, of that year, Mr. Stout was elected a director 
and vice-president. representing, it is said, the interests of the First 
National Bank and Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Company. 

He continued to be vice-president of the Liberty National until his 
recent election to the vice-presidency of the Manhattan Trust Company, 
and was largely instrumental in increasing the bank’s deposits. 

Mr. Stout has the capacity of the trained banker, added to sound 
financial judgment, and his individual traits are such as to command 
confidence and respect. 

On June 30, 1907, the official statement of the Manhattan Trust Com- 
pany showed: 
Municipal Bonds: Capital $1,000,000.00 
N. Y. city bonds Surplus 1,000,000.00 
market value $960,000.00 Undivided profits .. 1,161,253.49 
Other bonds Deposits $10,501,128.59 
market value 13,000.00 $973,000.00 Outstanding 
oe checks 20,744.63 10,521,873.22 
Corporate bonds ——_——_—_—_———_ 
and stocks 


market value $5,642,419.08 Other liabilities 
Bonds and mort- 
9,500.00 


gages 
Other assets .. 101,049.83 5,752,968.91 


Call loans on 
collateral ... $4,141,728.11 
Time loans on 
collateral .... 720,000.00 4,861,728.11 


Gold in vault.. $760,000.00 
Cash in bank.. 1,367,042.22 2,127,042.22 


$13,714,739.24 $13,714,739.24 


As will be seen from the above, the Manhattan Trust Company ranks 
with the well-established and substantial comparies of the city, having 
$1,000,000 capital, $2,161,000 surplus and profits, and $10,521,000 de- 
posits. 





P. W. BROOKS & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


N investments, as elsewhere, caution is commendable but knowledge 
is necessary. It is likely that, as a result semetimes of unfortunate 
experience and again of the public instruction afforded in late years 

by numerous published articles, of more or less merit and reliability, in- 
vestors as a class now give more attention than formerly to the discreet 
investment of their funds. The average private investor commonly 
lacks at least the time and facilities for the proper investigation of 
securities, while the official investor, such as the country banker, may 
not infrequently lack that training and experience which is more than 


P. W. BROOKS. 


desirable in the placement of investment funds. This is no disparage- 
ment of the general worth and qualifications for their positions of these 
most estimable persons. Not infrequently a sterling local business man 
or farmer, who has succeeded in his line and community, is selected 
and promoted to the position of bank president, cashier or other office, 
and brought into contact with entirely new problems in the examination, 
investigation and selection of securities for investment or collateral. 
Here rises the demand for further education, together with the assistance 
and services of a well-equipped and thoroughly reliable firm which 
handles investment securities. 
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“All is not gold that glitters,” neither are all so-called “security” 
dealers equally desirable or reliable as investment agencies. But among 
the multitude of such houses are numbers of experienced and responsible 
bond houses whose advice and recommendations may be safely taken. 
Few securities, even among underlying bonds, are absolutely without 
some theoretically weak point which conceivably might be improved. The 
art of investment consists to a considerable measure in the ability to 
skillfully weigh the pros and cons of any investment proposition and to 
correctly determine whether the weight of circumstance and evidence is 
against or in its favor. 

This is the primary work of the investment bond dealer, and calls fo- 
education, facilities and first-hand contact with and knowledge of the 
enterprise in question, which are perforce lacking to the average in- 
vestor. Hence the necessity of ability and uncompromising honesty, 
coupled with a rational view of the probabilities as well as possibilities 
of a case, in the bond house on which the investor relies for his informa- 
tion and securities. Such a house represents not only a convenience 
but a necessity for the conservative and intelligent investor. 

Among those bond houses whose ability and conservatism seem as- 
sured is one of whose opening in the new U. S. Realty Building at 
115 Broadway, this city, under the style of P. W. Brooks & Co., an- 
nouncement has been recently received. 

Mr. Brooks, the senior member of this firm, has enjoyed an ex- 
tensive and successful experience in the purchase and sale of bonds and 
is favorably known among financial men, having been connected for about 
sixteen years with the well-known bankers and investment bond house 
of N. W. Harris and Co., for five and a half years as a partner, during 
which time he had charge of the bond department in the New York 
office and practically quadrupled its yearly business. His care and 
conservatism in the choice of securities is shown in the excellent record 
of those handled through his former house during the years of his 
membership therewith, in which time it is understood that no losses what- 
soever were sustained by the clients of that house. 

Associated with P. W. Brooks & Co. is the financial writer and in- 
vestigator, Mr. E. Van Deusen, former instructor in finance at the Tuck 
School of Dartmouth College, and well known to readers of this Mac- 
AziNE through his recent series of articles on different types of invest- 
ment securities, which began in the issue of last November. 


REASONS FOR GENERAL MONEY PRESSURE. 


HE world-wide pressure for money is due, says President Backus 
of the Washington State Bankers’ Association :—First, to the ac- 
tivity and expansion of business the world over. Second, to the en- 

hanced prices. Third, to the absorption and hoarding of gold by Mexico, 
Italy, Brazil, Argentina, and Russia, for the purpose of establishing 
their finances upon a gold basis. Fourth, to the vast sums of the world’s 
capital which have been actually destroyed within the past two years, to 
the other great sums which have already passed from liquid into fixed 
forms of investment, and to the amount necessary to complete great con- 
templated undertakings. 





The Negotiable Instruments Law 


HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 

a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 

bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 

Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 

its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compilation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 

For sale by 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


90 WILLIAM STREET, NEw YorK. 





New York, August 3, 1907. 

HE Bonp Market APPEARS TO BE THE INDEX OF THE FINANCIAL 

SirvatTion at the present time. Whatever the reason—and all 

sorts of explanations are bandied about—gilt-edged bonds yielding 

4 per cent. and over, seem to have no attractions for the investor al- 

though only a few years ago there was a preponderance of expert finan- 

cial testimony to the effect that 4 per cent. had become an exceptionally 

high rate of interest, and the conservative investor must be content with 
a smaller return upon his investment. 

The opinion is still held that bonds must sell higher and yield a lower 
rate of interest, but for the present there is nothing to indicate that the 
movement in that direction is pending. Only about $25,000,000 of bonds 
were dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange last month, the smallest 
total for that month in ten years. 

The city of New York, which a few years ago was able to sell 314 
per cent. bonds at a premium, has been unable to sell its 4 per cent. bonds 
at par, and the state legislature has now enacted a law permitting the 
disposal of the city bonds at private sale after a public offering. Bond 
houses are now offering New York city 4 per cents. at less than par and 
find it not easy to dispose of them. The city will offer $15,000,000 at 
public sale on August 12, and failing to dispose of them at par, will 
then try to sell them to private purchasers. 

As indicative of the situation, the experience of two prominent rail- 
roads in marketing bond issues last month may be cited. The Atchison 
offered at par $26,000,000 5 per cent. bonds to its stockholders direct and 
received subscriptions for only about $9,000,000, subsequently the bal- 
ance was sold to J. P. Morgan & Co. at a price reported to be 98. 

The Union Pacific offered $75,000,000 4 per cent. bonds to its stock- 
holders at 90 and only about $4,000,000 were taken. The bonds were 
underwritten by a syndicate at 88 and while the road will thus sell its 
bonds, the syndicate will have almost the entire issue upon its hands. 

The condition of the money market undoubtedly has an unfavorable 
influence upon values of securities. The reserves of the banks are low, 
and the demand for money to move the crops will for some time tend to 
keep the situation strained. Some gold was exported during the month, 
and new engagements of gold for export are again reported, some of it 
for Canada. 

It is an accepted theory that the development of the resources of the 
country has been at a pace so rapid that the supply of money has been 
unable to keep up with the requirements. The railroads, and industrial 
corporations as well, have been compelled to seek new capital to develop 
their properties simply because the pressure of business has made it ab- 
solutely necessary. 
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As the situation is now shaping, the policy of going slower is being 
urged by many of the most thoughtful leaders in the business world. The 
increased cost of material, of labor, and of living is beginning to have a 
reactionary tendency. The railroads particularly are betweer two fires, 
the legislative interference with rate-making and the increased cost of 
operation. 

The semi-annual statement of earnings of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
just issued throws light upon the situation. While the gross earnings of 
its eastern lines increased $9,314,700 in the six months ended June 30, 
the net earnings increased only $434,900. On its western lines the gross 
earnings increased $4,920,300 and the net earnings only $782,700. Of 
$14,000,000 increase in gross earnings $13,000,000 went for increased 
operating expenses. 

In another line of industry there are evidences of great activity and 
prosperity with indications of a possible setback. The United States 
Steel Corporation in its report for the quarter ended June 30 shows net 
earnings amounting to $45,503,705, exceeding all previous records. The 
increase over the corresponding quarter of 1906 is $5,378,672 and of 
1905, $15,198,589. This is an extraordinary showing but with it comes 
the announcement that since July 1 the business booked by the corpo- 
ration has fallen 25 to 30 per cent. below that of a year ago. 

Current reports regarding the pig iron trade are all to the effect of 
a decline in business, yet the output of pig iron is still at a maximum 
rate. In the first half of the present year the production reached 
13,478,044 tons as compared with 12,582,250 tons in 1906, 11,163,175 
tons in 1905, and 8,173,438 tons in 1904. The output in the first six 
months of this year is larger than for any six months in previous years 
and larger than for any entire year prior to 1899. 

As indicated by the record of commercial failures the business situa- 
ation has been and still is highly encouraging. As reported by R. G. 
Dun & Co., the number of failures in the first half of 1907 was 5,607, 
the smallest in any corresponding six months since 1899. The liabilities 
were $69,568,662, being swollen by a few large failures in New York. 
In the first half of 1906 the failures numbered 5,612 with liabilities of 
$62,644,074. 

Official recognition has been given to the theory which has long been 
entertained that the Government estimates as to the amount of gold in 
use as money in the United States were too high. A revised estimate by 
the Director of the Mint now eliminates $135,000,000 from the estimated 
gold circulation of the country. Of this amount $30,000,000 is claimed 
to be an error in the estimate made by Dr. Henry R. Linderman, Director 
of the Mint, of the coin in country on June 30, 1873, which estimate has 
been the basis of all subsequent calculations. An additional deduction 
of $5,000,000 is made for errors between 1873 and 1880. Other deduc- 
tions are $30,000,000 for duplications in customs entries and mint re- 
turns, $25,000,000 for underestimated exports to Canada, $25,000,000 
for underestimated use of gold coin in industrial consumption, and $20,- 
000,000 for unrecorded exports, most of which was carried out of the 
country by travellers. 

The revised estimate makes the total stock of gold coin and bullion 
as June 1 last $1,484,845,280 as compared with $1,619,136,891, the esti- 
mate made by the Treasury Department on that date. Of this amount 
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$1,109,458,330 was held in the United States Treasury and the national 
banks. As to that item there is no question of the accuracy of the esti- 
mate. The balance, $375,386,950, estimated to be in other institutions 
and in actual circulation, it is not possible to verify. 

A comparison of the former estimates of the stock of gold in the 
country with the known sources of supply in recent years way be of some 
interest at this time. The following table shows the annual increase in 
the total stock of gold coin, including gold bullion in the Treasury, as 
estimated by the Treasury Department since 1896, the approximate gold 
production in the United States and the net imports and exports of gold: 


Net Imports + * Eslimated Total Tnerease in 
or Exports — Gold Produciion | New Suppl Estimated Stock of 
of Gold. in U.S. Pas nupEre. Gold in U.S. 


YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 30. 


+ $44,653.200 $55,000,000 | $99,653,200 $97,074,485 
+ 104,985,283 61,006,000 165,985,283 166,561 597 
+ 51,432,517 67,000,000 118,482,51 111 010 
3.693.579 75,000,000 71,306,425 60,557,706 
12,866,010 79,000,000 91,866,010 88,697,616 
3,452,304 79,000,000 } 82,452,304 63,844,228 
2,108,568 76,000,000 73,891,432 64,158,406 
17,595,382 77,000,000 94,595,282 73,990,711 
38,945,063 84,000,000 45,054,937 33,551,686 
57,648,139 92,000,000 149,648,139 315,568,024 
63,086,500 96,060,000 159,086,500 126,172,821 


+$310,972,129 $841,000,000 | $1,151.972,129 $1,001,865,795 





*The estimated production for the year ended June 3U is obtained by taking half the 
yield for each two consecutive ca‘endar years, 

The imports of gold include foreign as well as domestic coin, and 
as indicated in the note appended to the table, the production of gold is 
only approximately stated. In the eleven years the country gained by 
imports nearly $311,000,000 gold and by production of its mines $841,- 
000,000, making the new supply nearly $1,152,000,000. The estimated 
increase in the stock of gold coin in the country was nearly $1,002,- 
000,000, or within $150,000,000 of the entire amount imported and pro- 
duced. 

Concerning the amount of gold held in the Treasury and in the 
national banks, there is indisputable data, and it is only as to the gold 
not so held that estimates are necessary. Taking the statements of the 
national banks for the date nearest to June 30 and the Government fig- 
ures for approximately corresponding dates it is possible to obtain a 
fairly correct idea of the location of the gold at different periods. The 
estimated stock of gold and the amounts held in the United States Treas- 
ury and in the national banks for the dates mentioned are shown in the 
accompanying table: 


Total Stock, Gold In In 
| Coin and Bullion.| U.S. Treasury. | National Banks. | National Banks. 


In Treasury and 


July 31, 1897......| $697,118,880 $178,044.578 
June 30, 1898 | 863,784,929 202,825,049 
June 30, 1899..... | 975,453,939 213,393,480 
1,036,031,645 421,112,654 193,857,947 } 614,970,601 
June 30, 1901 1,124,729,261 494,321, 53% 194,336,024 688,657,557 


$176,893, 606 $34,938,184 
| 
| 
| 
June 30, 1902 1, 188,573,584 559,302,052 | 190,30] 383 749,608,435 
| 


266,464,037 469.289, 086 
286,185,618 559,579,088 


May 31, 1903 1,261 445,124 637,463, 115 172,523,988 809,987,053 
May 31, 1904 .....| 1,313, 120,868 668.226,320 193,°74.419 861,800,729 
May 31, 1905..... 1,352,063,028 701,083,929 187,195,652 888,279,572 
June 30, 1906 1,475,841,821 802,514,212 187,710,281 990,224,493 
May 31, 1907..... 1,619, 136,891 923,456,633 186,001,697 1,109,458,380 
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While the increase in the stock of gold between July 31, 1897, and 
May 31, 1907, was $922,000,000, it will be observed that the gold coin 
in the national banks increased less than $10,000,000. This takes no 
account of the gold certificates held by the banks which increased $220,- 
000,000, as they are represented by gold coin or bullion in the Treasury. 
There was an increase of $745,000,000 in the holdings of gcld in the 
‘L'veasury, making $755,000,000 for the Treasury and national banks to- 
gether. This leaves $167,000,000 still to be accounted for. 

The estimated amount of gold in circulation, including that in the 
national banks, and the amount outside of those institutions, with the 
proportion held by the Treasury, by the national banks, a1id otherwise 
unaccounted for are shown in the next table: 





PROPORTION OF TOTAL STOCK. 





Outside of l 
National In | _ Outside of 


Banks. In - 
U.S. Treasury. oy 





Per Cent. Per Cent. | Per Cent. 


49.08 
45.67 


& 
z 
st 


AS SESASSRS 
SRESSRRARE 
PRESREES 
&Sesusnee 


May 31, 1907.......| 695. 509,678,561 








There has been almost a continuous increase in the proportions of 
gold held by the Treasury since 1897 and on May 31 it was 57.03 per 
cent. as compared with 25.04 per cent. in 1897 and 23.48 per cent. in 
1898. ‘The proportion in national banks has fallen from 20.85 per cent. 
in 1898 to 11.49 per cent. in 1907, and in the unaccounted for balance 
from 49.08 per cent. in 1897 to 31.48 per cent. in 1907. The revised 
estimate, however, makes a considerable change in these percentages. 
We have no later returns from the national banks than those of May 20, 
1907, and which were used in the comparisons for May 31. Using the 
same figures, however, the location of the gold on August 1 may be esti- 
mated as follows: Gold coin and bullion in the Treasury, $908,132,013; 
gold coin in the national banks, $186,001,697; balance outside of ‘Treas- 
ury and national banks, $380,035,028; total stock of gold in the country, 
$1,474,168,738. This increases the percentage of Treasury holdings to 
61.60 per cent., of the national banks to 12.62 per cent., and reduces that 
ef outside holdings to 25.78 per cent. It is still a fact, however, that 
one-quarter of the total stock of gold in the country is yet largely in- 
visible and its exact amount conjectural. 

The report of the Bureau of Statistics on the foreign trade move- 
ments of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, furnishes an opportunity 
for speculation as to the future. Both exports and imports were the 
largest ever recorded, but it is significant that while the exports increased 
about $137,000,000 as compared with the previous year, imports increased 
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nearly $208,000,000. It does not seem probable that imports will over- 
take exports in the near future, but it is an interesting fact that imports 
in the past year were larger than any year’s exports prior to 1904. 
Compared with 1898 imports have increased $818,000,000 and exports 
only $649,000,000. 

The past twelve years have been a period wholly without precedent 
in our foreign trade, as the following summary will bear witness: 





YEAR . 
‘. Exports of | Importsof | 
ae. Merchandise. Merchandise. 


Net Exports 
| Net Bgpetts Net Imports | Net Exports 0. 


of Gold, of Silver. Merchandise 


| Mer chandies. and Specie. 





$779,724, pe $102,882,284, * $78,884,882 one 531 -630 

764,780,4 286,263,144 44,653,200 : f 

616,049, 654, 615,432,676 104,985.283 
529,874,813 51,482,517 
544,541,898 * 3,693,575 

823, 172, 165, 664,592,826 12,866,010 

903,320, 478,398,453 8, 452.304 
1,025,719,237 894,422,442 

991,087,371; 469,739,900 i 
f 1,117,513,071, 401,048,595, *38,945.063 863, 461.357,605 

1.743,864,5 00 1,226,562,446, 517,302,054 f 481,080,438 
1,880.851,024' 1,434,401,092, 446,449,982 63,086,500 3,8: 897,183,715 








12 years. ... $16,680,319,740 $11,229,870,743| $5.450,948,997  $232,087,247  $282,255,529. $5,501,117,279 
! 





* Exports. 


A still more interesting survey may be had by a comparison of the 
last six years with the preceding six years showing how the increase in 
imports has more than kept pace with the exports, while the net balances 
have varied only slightly: 








1896 to 1901. 1902 to 1907. 


Exports of merchandise | $7,274,354,199 $9,405,965.541 | Increase $2,131,611,342 
Imports * | 4,580,766,578 6,698,604,165 | ss 2,167,837 ,587 


Net exports of merchandise $2,743,587,621 | $* 707,361 , 376 Decrease $36,226,245 
silver 162,353,984 119, "901,545 = 42,152,439 


“ “ m’d’se and silver... | 3, 905,941.605 | $2,827,262,921 | Decrease $78,678,684 
“ imports of gold 131,358,553 100,728.694 “ 30,629,859 


“ exports of m’d’se and specie | 774,583, 052 | $2,726,534,227 | Decrease $48,048,825 











| 











Tur Money Marxket.—In the early part of the month the local 
money market was disturbed by the heavy disbursements which are usual 
at the beginning of the half-year. Call money touched 16 per cent. 
Later the market became easy and rates for money declined, falling to 2 
per cent. Time money and commercial paper command fair rates. At 
the close of the month call money ruled at 2@31% per cent., with the 
majority of loans at 3144 per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 
2% per cent. as the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral 
is quoted as 5 per cent. for sixty days, 5% per cent. for ninety days, 5% 
per cent. for four months, and 6@61, per cent. for five to six months, on 
good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 6 per cent. for 
sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, 6@64 per cent. for first- 
class four to six months’ single names, and 6@7 per cent. for good paper 
having the same length of time to run. 


7 
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Money Rates In New York City. 





Mar.1.| Apr.1.| May1.| Junel.| July 1. 


.| Per cent. |Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances 544 234-5 134—214 | 134-24 | 6 —12 | 2 -—3% 
os , eee banks and trust compa- 

3 -— 1344-2 14%-— 234— 244— 


BY - 24-38% | 4 —%/5 — 


334-4 334—4 44-5 5u4— %4 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 7 
I cntutaeh’  sateendentatenees 5K— % 4144— 4%— % | 54-7 6-4 
Commercial per, endorsed bills 
receivable, 60 to 90 days. 534-6 6 -% | 5%-—6 5 —% | 5K 6 — 
Commercial paper, a aE single 
names, 4 to 6 months. 534-6 6 —% | 5%—6 5 — | 5%-6 6 —% 
Commercial paper, good — | 
names, 4 to 6 months. 6% 634-7 6 -7 5K— 6 - 6% | 644-7 


da 
prekers’ loans on collateral, 90 days) 




















New Yorkx Banxs.—The deposits of the New York Clearing-House 
banks fell off $21,000,000 in the first two weeks of July, and loans were 
contracted an equal amount in the same period. Since the middle of 
July, however, both these items have shown an increase, the deposits in 
the three weeks ended August 3 gaining $28,500,000 and loans $22,000,- 
000. The latter are $400,000 more than at the close of June, while 
deposits are $7.000,000 more than they were a month ago. The banks 
gained in specie during the month $9,500,000 but lost $2,700,000 in legal 
tenders. The surplus reserve, which at the end of June was down to 
$2,500,000, had risen to $9,258,000 on July 27, but fell to $7,473,200 
on August. Deposits are $33,000,000 more than they were a year-ago 
but the surplus reserve is $11,400,000 lower. 


New York City Banks—ConpDITION aT CLOSE oF EaAcH WEEK. 


8 +115,724,300 $199,710,500 


105,250,000) 204,768,300 
1,123,163,700) 210.451.500 
1,126,950, -700 210,339,700 | 71,959,100 7,473,200 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


1905. 1906, 1907. 





MONTH. 


5 
: 
5 


Surplus 
Deposits. Reserve. Deposits. 








$4,292,575 | $981.801,100 
11,127,625 
008, 755 


| 
January | $1, 104,049,100 
— -+| 1,189 828,600 
March.. ++| 1,179,824,900 

-+| 1,138,661,300 
1,146,528.600 
1,136,477,700 
lL 038,900 
1,190.744,900 
Hi ak 
1,042,092,300 
1,028,882,300 
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zee 
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Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,146- 
163,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 
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Non-MeMBER Banks—NeEw YorkK CLEARING-HOvsE. 


Legal ten- Deposit in 


Dep 
Loans and wit Clear- 
P ares nee Deposits. | Specie. der and |ing-H we? we 


agents. 


| 
$119,499,600 $125,990,000 7 $11,892,500 
118,491,900 | 125,756,000} 4,884,900 12,481,300 
117,683,010 | 126,838,600 
117,404,500 | 124,440,800 
116,488,200 | 122,537,2L0 








Legal 


Tenders. | Circulation.| Clearings. 


$192,954,000 | 3218,912,000 | $17,486,000 | $4,662,600 $143,227,200 

*|"1927658,000 | 224.673, 16,436,000 5,418,000 170,017,700 
192,35;,000 | 216,820,000 | 16,203,000 860, j 164.423" 
191,693,000 | 222'308,000 | 17,945,000 5,170,000 
194,074,000 | 220,483,600 | 18,823,000 4,778,000 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 





Loans. Deposits. hag Money Circulation.| Clearings 





$56,955,000 314,115,000 $146,510,200 

829, 14,145, 159,687,900 
55,736,000 18,954,000 187,586,200 
56,288,000 13,781,000 141,540,C00 
59,035.00 13,641,000 184,912,700 


Foreign Banxs.—The Bank of England gained $1,000,000 gold in 
July, the Bank of France $8,000,000, and the Bank of Russia $2,000,000, 
while the Bank of Germany lost $17,000,000. With the exception of 
Russia all the principal banks hold less gold than they did a year ago, 
France showing the heaviest loss—$22,000,000. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





June 1, 1907. July 1, 1907. Aug. 1, 1907, 


Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver, 





£35,839,682 








MI ceaiwspetest ekeiatelincidecm 
£405,258,777 |£104,742,985 











Forrien Excuance.—The market for sterling was irregular, ruling 
high early in the month and becoming weaker as the local money market 
showed signs of stringency. As the latter became easier sterling exchange 
again advanced and at the close rates were close to the figures ruling at 
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the end of June. Over $4,000,000 gold was exported from New York, 
most of it going to Paris. 


Rates FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EacH WEEE. 


BANKERS’ STERLING. Prime 
Cable commercial, 


WEEK ENDED. transfers. 














Foreign ExcHanagE—ACcTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF Eaco Monts. 


April 1. May 1. June 1. July 1. Avg. 1, 


79 | 4.83 J ‘ 8354— 34 
ry tsor—87 
bea ” . <5 y id 4.874— % 
“ Commercial long 4.7 4) 4: J ¥ 4.283g— 6 
“ _ Docu’tary for paym’t. | 4.7734— 83 . 4.8244— 334 
Paris—Cable transfers ‘ Att a 1554— 
- Bankers’ 60 days ¥ 
+ Bankers’ sight... 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight... 
Berlin—BankKers’ 60 day: 
Bankers’ sight.. 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight.... 








% 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 2654—  %| 2634—27 4— 2634—27 
Italian lire—sight.... byt * 5.16%— 34/|5.1556—-15 | 5.154y— 15 





Money Rates Anroap.—There was no change in the official rates of 
discount of any of the leading European banks last month, and open 
market rates have fluctuated only slightly. Discounts of sixty to ninety- 
day bills in London at the close of the month were 334 per cent., against 
35 per cent. a month ago. The open market rate at Paris was 3144@314 
per cent., against 334 per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and Frank- 
fort 414@45% per cent., against the same as a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 





Apr. 30, 1907.| May 31, 1907 | June 30, 1907.| July 31, 1907. 








Circulation (exc. b’k post bills) £29, 165,000 £29,209,000 
Public deposits + s6 

Other deposits. 
Government securities 
Other securities 











Price of Consols (2% per cents.)........ i 
Price of silver per ounce. iy 4 ia” | lita. 





Sirver.—The London silver market was strong during the month, the 
price advancing almost continuously from 31d. to 31 15-16d., closing at 
the latter figure, a net gain for the month of 15-16d. The present price 
is the highest since March last. 
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MontTuiy RANGE OF SILVER In LonDoN—1905, 1906, 1907. 








1905. | 1906, 1907, | 1905. 196. | 1907, 


he MONTH. | ween! Paar 
High| Low.) High| Low.) High| Low High| Low | High| Low.) High| Low 








January..| 2 B2fs ay 215 | 26% 30; | 
32 


aie aot 1 
3lys ans | 


| 8138 | 31 


s/o 


FoREIGN AND DoMEstTic CoIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid. Asked, 


Sovereigns : Mexican doubloons $15.50 $15.65 
Bank of England notes é Mexican 20 pesos 

Twenty francs. 3.8 t Ten guilders 

Twenty marks K r Mexican dollars 

sveare pesetas. - & s Peruvian soles,......... weneetine 

Spanish doubloons.... , Chilian pesos...... devceseoesseve 


Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 31}§d. per ounce. New 
York market for farge commercial silver bars, 695¢q@ 7lc. Fine. “silver (Government 
assay), 69834 @ lc. The official price was 69ce. 
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Nationa, Bank Circutation.—There was a decrease of $392,804 
in national bank notes outstanding last month, the first decrease in a long 
time. While the Government bonds deposited to secure circulation in- 
creased $149,640, the notes secured by bonds were reduced $547,591. 
Circulation based upon the deposit of lawful money increased $154,787. 
The securities deposited to secure public deposits were reduced $24,- 
700,000, the reduction being nearly all in railroad and miscellaneous 
securities. ‘ 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 





| Apr. 30, 1907,|May 81, 1967.| June 30,1907.| July 31, 1907. 


Total amount outstanding ° | $599,913,240 | $601, =n 4 $603,788,690 | $603,395.886 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds 550,204,771 553,61 | 655.570.6881 555,023,290 
Circulation secured by lawful money....| 49,709,069 48, Bes, ore 48. 217,809 48,372,596 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 1,290,850 626,750 } 12,500 
Four per cents. of 1925 | 7,658,900 859, $482,900 
Three per cents. of 1908-1918. 4,272,*20 362. 4,882,620 
Two per cents. of 1930 528,055,200 188,150 | 2 | 528,376,950 
Panama Canal 2 per cents 16,921,580 . 16, (95, 580 16,827,580 


$553.199,050 | $556,937,3(6| $558,442,910 | $558,582,550 























The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents. of 1907, $244,000: 4 per cents. of 1925, $5,940,750; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $7,- 
799,909; 2 per cents. of 1930, $66,052,050; Panama Canai 2 per cents. $12,833,800; District of 
Columbia $.65's, 1924, $1,088, 000; Hawaiian Islands bonds. $1,713,000; Philippine loan. $9,644,000; 
state, city and railroad bonds, $62,491,885; Porto Rico, $730, 600; atotal of $168,536,485. 


GovERNMENT Revenues AND DispursEMENTS.—The expenditures of 
the Government in July exceeded the receipts by $10,906,880, a usual 
occurrence in the first month of the fiscal year. This follows a surplus 
of $21,894,579 in June. The change is caused by a decrease of $6,800,- 
000 in receipts and an increase of $22,000,000 in expenditures. Com- 
pared with July, 1906, however, receipts show an increase of $3,600,000 
and expenditures an increase of only $1,000,000. The deficit in the first 
month last year was $13,500,000, or $2,600,000 more than in July this_ 
year. This would indicate that the surplus of nearly $87,000,000 in 
1906-07 may be exceeded in 1907-’08. 
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Unitrep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Source. 


Oustoms.,,....c.scevee 


{Internal revenue 
Miscellaneous 


July, 
1907. 
$28,836,449 

22,840,304 


Since 
July 1, 1907. 


$28,836,449 
22,840,304 
4,229,712 


Source. 
Civil and mis 


July, 
1907. 


$14,898, 161 
14,218,283 
9,273,366 


Since 
July 1, 1967. 
$14,898,161 
14,218,233 
366 


1,513,171 


- $55,906,465 
*3 10,906,830 


*Excess of expenditures. 


Total. .... 


355,906,465 
*$10,906,880 





12,138,221 
ll 11,121,711 
8,655,482 8,655,482 


366,813,345 $66,813,345 


Unirep States Pusztic Dest.—The most interesting feature of the 
public debt statement of August 1 is the elimination from the interest- 


bearing debt schedule of the 4 per cent. bonds of 1907. 


There were 


over $36,000,000 of these bonds outstanding a month ago and nearly 
$12,500,000 are still unredeemed, but they now appear in the list of 


bonds which have matured and no longer bear interest. 


The interest and 


non-interest debt decreased $24,000,000, while certificates were increased 
about $15,000,000, making a net decrease in the aggregate debt of 
$9,000,000. The cash balance in the Treasury was reduced $30,000,000 
and the net debt less cash in the Treasury increased $6,000,000. 


Unirep States Pusiic Dest. 





(nterest-bearing debt : 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent....... 
Funded loan of 1907,4 per cent 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent. 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent............. aaenk 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 
Panama Canal [| .0.n of 1916, 2 per cent. 


Total interest-bearing debt........... 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ... 
Oebt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes..... 
Nationa) bank note redemption acct.. 
Fractional currency 


Total non-interest bearing debt. 
Total interest and non-interest deht. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury : 
Gold certifica 


c 


weeneeweee cee 


Total 
Total debt, less cash.in the Treasury 








May 1, 1907. 


ge 
ses 


a 


see 
s&s 
8| SS3822 


= 
BS 
E 


ge 
a 


= 
| 


3 
BE 
3s 





June 1, 1907. 


$645,761 ,650 
00 


. 


23,37 
30,000,000 


July 1, 1907, | Aug. 1, 1907, 


$646,250,150 
36,126,150 
22,62C 


118,489,900 
63,945,460 


) 7 





$899,972,780 "$894, 


a) .) 


346,734,208 
47,758,708 
6,864.4’ 


$401 ,352,483 
1,302,412,189 


681,249,869 
475,734,000 
6,078,000 


77 6,863,994 


834,280 
1,086,815 


346,784,298 
47,658,804 


$401,026,€96 


$401,257,097 
1,278,275,342 


| 1,297:178,192 


694,930,869 
474,068,000 
5,891,000 





, 154,668,869 
2, 459,894,828 


1,672,151,086 
1,270,762,744 





$1,163,061,889 | 


2,465,474,058 


1,682.641,381 
1,275,011,716 


$1,174,889,269 
2,448, 165,211 


1,684,605,842 


¥ ’ ) 








ye 


257,629, 


$407,629,664 
894,782,525 





$388,574,188 
150,000.000 
238,574,188 


$388,574,188 
884,701,154 





Foreign Trape.—The merchandise movement in June was the largest 


ever recorded in that month in any year. Exports exceeded $137,000,000 
and imports $112,000,000, surpassing the high record made in 1906 by 
$12,700,000 and $11,700,000 respectively. The balance of net export 
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was $25,000,000, and increase of $1,000,000 over June, 1906, but a de- 
crease of $5,000,000 compared with 1905. For the year the exports were 
$1,880,000,000, the largest ever recorded, and the imports were $1,434,- 
000,000, also a high record. The net exports were $446,000,000, or 
$70,000,000 less than in the previous year. The large exports of gold 
in June, exceeding $21,700,000, caused the net imports for the year to 
fall to $63,000,000, but this is $5,400,000 larger than in 1906 and has 
been exceeded only three times in the history of the country. 


Exports AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





MERCHANDISE, 
Silver Balance. 





Exports. Balance. 


$89,240,483 


Imports. 


| Gold Balance. 
| 
| 





$73,115,054 
$1, 999.777 18,223, 069 Exp., 
81,157,235 = 12, 067, 631 Imp., 3, 363, 689 | 
121, 153,486 90, 447, 9245 i au, any 241 Exp., 1,881.83: 
125. 100, 780,071 = 912 887,312 | “ 
137,739, a6 112, 489, 882 = 35. ay ee “= Sait * 


Exp., - 125,429 Imp., $3,694.932 


Exp., $1,447,218 
9,740,035 


\Imp., 494,895 
|Exp., 1,658,228 
7” 888,547 
374 


1,911,887 


1,881,719.401 | 903,320,948 |Exp., 478,398,453 Imp., 
1,420; 141.679 |1 025,719,237 304, 42 co 5 

1,469,827,271 | 991,087,371 | ** 3 * 81718) 588 
1,518,561,666 |L, 117, 513,071; “* P., )  — 21,3681947 
1,743,864,500 226,562,446 | 517,31 2,054 Imp., 57, 648,139 | ** 21,426,523 
1,880,851,024 |1,434,401,092 | ** 446,449,932 | | 63,086,500 | * 13,820,283 


Exp., 21 500, of 
20,086, 











Money 1n CircuLation IN THE Unitep States.—There was an in- 
crease of about $2,000,000 in the amount of money in circulation in July, 
but the Director of the Mint has revised the estimate of the stock of gold 
coin, reducing it $135,000,000. There is therefore an apparent decrease 
in circulation of $133,000,000, and the per capita circulation is reduced 
from $33.86 to $33.27. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





May 1, 1907.| June 1, 1907.| July 1, 1907.| Aug. 1, 1907. 








$698,762,929 | $566,036,725 
81,6 4,518| 81,255,667 
121:755:976 | 122'248.618 
602'973,499 | 614,461,389 
470,375,262 


,829,1 463,816,437 
6,168,758 5,975,545 881, 

341,979,242 342,718,692 | 341,104,470 

397,549 | 590,080,208) 590,090,885} 586,519,204 


$691,48 1,469 
Silver dollars... 4 
Subsidiary silver 
Gold certificates.. 
Silver certificates 
Treasury notes, a July 14, 1890, 
United States notes, 


Population of United States 
Circulation per capita......... EES 





$2,932, 106,025 
85,838,000 


$34.16 








a 7*2,569 
5,956,000 
$34 20 








$2,914,342,256 
86,074, 
$33.86 


Money IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


Gold coin and bullion....... 


Silver dollars 
Subsi: 


Net cash in Treasury...... oeetscoue cbbnne 


$2,781,323,560 


. ’ 


$32.27 











May 1, 1907. 


$926,412,272 
485,723, 


728,226 | 
8,419,788 


4,701,774 
11,516,291 


|June 1, 1907. 


July 1,1907. 


Aug. 1, 1907. 





$923,456,633 
486,167,588 
052,491 


3,580,823 
11,910,842 


$908,251,713 | 


$908, 132,013 
486,995,863 


8,587,949 
5,576,548 
16,876,682 








" (geeaenstnaee 
1,106,869,760 
$330,403,591 


|$1,434,167,877 
1,107,161,441 


$1,416,278,505 
1,079,324,306 


| $1,426, 169,053 
1,084,158,876 








$327,006,496 





$336,953,999 





$342,010,177 
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Money 1n THE Unitep States Treasury.—The total money in the 
Treasury increased nearly $10,000,000 in July and this was partly offset 
by an increase of $5,000,000 in certificates outstanding, leaving the in- 
crease in the net balance $5,000,000. The net gold in the Treasury was 
reduced $6,600,000. 

Suppty*or Money 1n tHe Unirep States.—The reduction in the 
estimate of gold coin of $135,000,000 leaves the estimated stock of gold 
on July 31 at $1,474,000,000, or $128,000,000 less than on June 30. 
There was little change in the other classes of money, and the total of all 
kinds is now estimated at $3,123,000,000. 


SuppP.Ly oF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





May 1, 1907. | June 1, 1907, | July 1, 1907. | Aug. 1, 1907. 








Gold coin and bullion 741 | $1,619,136,891 |$1,602,014,642 |$1,474,168,738 
Silver dollars 568,251,530 | 568.251.5830) 568,251,530 | 568,251.530 
Subsidiary silver 129,769,489 130,779,018 | 130,560,377 | 180,886,567 
United States notes. 346,681,016 846,681,016 | 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 
National bank notes 599,913,840 601,940,550! 603,788,690 | 608,395,886 


$3,262,509,616 |8,266,780. 006 $3,251,206,255 $3,123,883,737 





THE UNIFICATION OF BANKING. 


” 


“Journal of Political Economy,” contains the following: 


“The unification of the banks and other financial institutions 
of the country which has progressed rapidly since 1897 presents another 
striking illustration of the general tendencies of the time; (or, more 
correctly, perhaps) reflects the general trend of development. It is, as 
I have said elsewhere, but one aspect of the general movement toward 
an extension of investment interests, together with a concentration of 
group control which has been so characteristic of late years. Since ex- 
tensive banking connections are the sine qua non of such financial opera- 
tions as are undertaken by the large group of investors, an alliance of 
the banks that furnish support to one group with those that are identified 
with another becomes in consequence exceedingly significant. In short, 
it implies, or, at any rate, looks toward, a union of a more general sort 
than has thus far been dealt with—that is, a union of individual groups 
of financiers designed to cover in its scope miscellaneous investment 
interests. 

It is impossible in the present article to do more than touch upon 
this phase of the subject, but it may be well to state that, as the Stand- 
ard Oil group extended its investment activities and came into closer 
contact with other groups, the National City Bank began to contract new 
alliances, to admit representatives of outside interests to its directorate, 
and to purchase control of other banks, until to-day it stands at the head 
of one of the most powerful organizations in the country. Nor has the 
growth of this aggregation ceased, for each year the National City Banks 
are becoming more closely allied with that other important chain of 
institutions, the so-called Morgan banks. 


A“ article by Miss Anna Youngman, in a recent number of the 
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NOTES | 


NEW YORK CITY 


—Plans have been filed for a new 
sixteen-story office and store building 
to be erected at 160 Broadway for the 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance and Trust 
Company, whose present quarters are 
at 87 Liberty street. The new build- 
ing will have a frontage of 59.1 feet and 
a depth of 115.8 feet, with a facade of 
modified classic design of pink Milford 
granite at the lower stories and lime- 
stone with terra cotta decorations 
above. It will have engaged Doric col- 
umns above the entrance story and Cor- 
inthian pilasters at the two topmost 
stories supporting a cornice and an or- 
namental balustrade. A large deco- 
rated clock will be set above the Doric 
colonnade at the fourth story. The 
building will cost $700,000. 


—J. Haviland Tompkins, formerly 
managing clerk for the law firm of 
Beardsley & Hemmens, has become 
connected with the Trust Company of 
America, as assistant to the solicitor. 


—On July 18 the Homestead Bank of 
Brooklyn was authorized to begin the 
transaction of a discount and deposit 
business by the State Banking Depart- 
ment. The capital is $200,000 and the 
incorporators are Rudolph Reinor, Jr.; 
Solomon Rubin, William S. Wyckoff, 
John Wyckoff and E. Lincoln Rocke- 
feller, all of Brooklyn. 


—The Buffalo & Susquehanna Rail- 
way Company has placed through Fisk 
& Robinson an issue of $1,200,000 equip- 
ment trust bonds. These bonds were 
quickly absorbed on 6% basis. The en- 
tire amount was disposed of within 2 
few days after their purchase by the 
banking-house. 


—Messrs. N. W. Halsey & Co. have 
purchased the $3,000,000 issue of five 
per cent. first mortgage gold coupon 
bonds of the Yosemite Valley Railroad. 
The bonds are dated December 30, 1906, 
and are due January 1, 1936, without 
option of prior payment. The bonds 
are in denominations of $1,000 and are 
exempt from taxation in the State of 
California. They are secured by first 
lien on all the property now owned or 
hereafter acquired, including terminals, 
rolling stock, framchises and rights and 
property of every description. A sub- 
stantial sum has been invested by the 
owners in addition to the proceeds from 
the sale of bonds. A sinking fund, 
operative from 1911, will retire forty 
per cent. of the issue by maturity. 

The Yosemite Valley Railroad is a 
standard-gauge steam railroad, extend- 
ing from its junction with the main 
lines of the Southern Pacific and Santa 
Fe Systems at Merced, Cal., to its ter- 
minal at El Portal, on the boundary of 
the Yosemite National Park, about 
eighty miles in all. 

The board of directors, numbering 
among its members representatives of 
the strongest financial interests in Cali- 
fornia, is as follows: 

Frank G. Drum, president; Wm. H. 
Crocker, president Crocker-Woolworth 
National Bank, San Francisco; N. D. 








Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital, a - $200,000 
Surplus & Profits, 830,000 


Largest Depository for Banks between 
Baltimore and New Orleans 
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BEAVER 


NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK CITY 


GEORGE M. COFFIN, President 
JNO. B. JONES, Vice-President 
T. P. WELSH, Vice-President 
J. V. LOUGHLIN, Cashier 


Directors 


FRANK BORNN, 28 South William St., New 
York, Bornn & Co., Importers & Exporters 

GEORGE M. COFFIN, Ex-Deputy Comptroller 
of the Currency, President 

JOHN B. FASSETT, Tunkhannock, Pa., Presi- 
dent Citizens National Bank 

THOMAS A. H. Hay, Easton, Pa., President 
Northampton Traction Co., Easton; Vice- 
Pres. Washington National Bank, Wash- 
ineton, N. J. 

JOHN B. JONES, Vice-President, President 
First National Bank, Wellsville, N.Y. 

GEORGE MERCER, JR., 27 William St., George 
Mercer & Son 

G. H. MIDDLEBROOK, Brunswick Building, 
President Sterling Debenture Corporation 

THOMAS E. MURPHY, Philadelphia, Pa., Vice- 
Pres. Citizens Nat'l Bank, Johnstown, Pa. 

AUGUSTUS K. SLOAN, 21 Maiden Lane, Sloan 
& Co., Manufacturing Jewelers 

R. A. SPRINGs, Cotton Exchange, Springs & 
Co., Cotton Merchants 

EARL VOGEL, 60 Wall St., Gorham & Vogel, 
Atvorneys at Law 

T. P. WELSH. 91 Wall St., T. P. Welsh Co., 
Coffee Merchants 

GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 200 William St, Presi- 
dent Wilshire Publishing Company. 


New York Depositories 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
EMPIRE TRUST CO. 








Rideout, president Mercantile Trust Co., 
San Francisco; Thos. Prather, president 
Union National Bank, Oakland; W. W. 
Garthwaite, vice-president Oakland 
Bank of Savings, Oakland; Henry 'T. 
Scott, capitalist, San Francisco; Harry 
L. Tevis, capitalist, San Francisco. 


—The fifth annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking, com- 
posed of the employees of banks 
throughout the county, will be held in 








Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Gapital, - - $200,000 
Surplus & Profits, 830,000 


Virginia’s Most Successful National Bank 
COLLECTIONS CAREFULLY ROUTED 


Detroit on August 22-23-24. The New 
York Chapter will be represented at the 
meeting ‘by the following delegates and 
alternates. 

Delegates—H. S. Andrews, Garfield 
National; George E. Allen, secre- 
tary of the Institute; N. D. Alling, 
Nassau Bank; A. G. Atkin, Irving Na- 
tional Exchange; Alfred M. Barrett, 
Guardian Trust Co.; M. F. Bauer, Amer. 
ican Exchange National; E. H. Calla- 
nan, National Bank of Commerce; C. 
W. Carey, Metropolitan Trust Co.; O, 
H. Cheney, 32 Broadway; W. I. Dey, 
People’s Bank; R. W. Brett, Chemical 
National; A. A. Ekirch, North Side Sav- 
ings; A. A. Fitzhugh, Broadway Bank 
of Brooklyn; J. H. Fallon, Seaboard 
National; C. R. Dunham, Citizens’ Cen- 
tral; Thos. H. Hunt, Jr., National Park; 
R. P. Kavanagh, Fifth Avenue Bank; 
Wm. M. Rosendale, Market and Fulton 
National; C. F. Minor, Knickerbocker 
Trust Co.; Jason A. Neilson, Brown 
Bros. & Co.; R. J. Phair, Night and Day 
Bank; E. N. Wilson, Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co.; M. L. Wicks, Bankers’ 
Trust Co.; H. J. Dorgeloh, Coal and 
Iron National; and C. F. Manchon, 
Union Square Savings Bank. 








A. B. Leach & Co. 


BANKERS 
149 Bruadway, New York 


—— DEALERS IN—— 


HIGH GRADE BONDS 


Suitable for the Invest- 
ment of Savings Banks 
and Trust Fund : : : 


140 Dearborn St, - GHIGAGO 
28 State St., = = 


421 Chestnut St., - 
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New England 
National Bank 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AN especially safe and 

desirable depository for 
the funds of Sabings Banks 
on which a satisfactory 
rate of interest Will be paid 


Capital and Surplus, $1,850,000 





Alternates—Charles Coyne, National 
Bank of Commerce; L. N. Roe, Colonial 
Bank; E. F. Feickert, Plainfield (N. J.) 
Trust; Arthur A. Brown, Fifth Avenue 
Bank; F. J. Brown, Lincoln National; 
Charles Connelly, Knickerbocker Trust 
Co.; Marcel Dirnfield, Salomon & Co.; 
M. A. Fowler, Bank of the Metropolis; 
L. J. Grinnon, N. Y. County National; 
W. T. Law, Farmers’ Loan and Trust; 
M. L. Morgenroth, Mutual Alliance 
Trust Co.; H. Newman, Knauth, Nachod 
& Kuhne; August Pupke, Hudson Coun- 
ty Trust; R. A. Seaver, Importers and 
Traders’ National; Lewis I. Sharp, In- 
ternational Banking Corporation; Paul 
T. Wood, Stapleton National; H. L. 
Tompkins, West Side Bank; A. C. Stev- 
ens, Canadian Bank of Commerce; A. 
L. Ward, Van Norden Trust Co.; David 
King, Fourth National; P. M. Christie, 
Citizens’ National, Englewood; J. J. 
Tuohig, Hanover National; C. A. In- 
galls, Corn Exchange Bank, and A. W. 
Hudson, Fifth Avenue Trust Co. 


—At a recent meeting of the board cf 
directors of the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, Thomas J. Barnett was 
elected vice-president, Samuel Sloan, Jr., 
second vice-president, and Augustus V. 
Heely, secretary. 


—In consequence of the recent in- 
crease of the capital stock of the New 
York County National Bank from $200,- 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital, 
Surplus and Profits, 830,000 


Best Facilities for Handling Items on the 
Virginias and Carolinas 





000 to $500,000, the directors have de- 
clared a special equalizing dividend of 
150 per cent. The declaration is equiv- 
alent to the announcement of a stock 
dividend of the same amount, as it will 
enable the stockholders to take up the 
new stock at par in proportion to thir 
holdings of the old capitalization. 

The equalizing dividend is exclusive 
of the regular semi-annual dividend of 
25 per cent. paid on July 1 on the old 
stock. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—Hartforu, Ct., has a new trust com- 
pany—the Riverside—which opened on 
July 24. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—Two or three hundred new safe- 
deposit boxes and chests will be in- 
stalled in the vault now being con- 
structed by the Farmers’ National Bank 
of Rome, N. Y. The new vault wii be 
proof against fire and burglars and will 
contain the most improved devices for 
insuring safety and convenience. 


—On July 12, Walter E. Mason, form- 
erly a national bank examiner, and ex- 





BANK DIRECTORS 


Their Powers, Duties and Responsibilities 
By John J. Crawford 


The growing disposition to hold directors of 
banks to a strict accountability makes it 
vitally important that every such officer 
should acquaint himself fully with the duties 
and responsibilities of his position. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s book gives this information fully and 
concisely. Price, 50 cents. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
90 William St., New York. 





“HOW TO INVEST MONEY” 


The Ability to Discriminate Between Conservative Securities and Doubtful, peat 
tive Ventures is the Key to the Problem of Investment 


[HE Guaranty Trust Company of New York has prepared a booklet 
giving a comprehensive view of the various classes of invest- 
ments, pointing out by comparison the advantages and disadvantages 


of each class. 


It provides information that should enable the individual investor to 
decide for himself what is best adapted to his needs. 

Railroad Bonds, Real Estate Mortgages, Street Railroad Bonds and 
other investments are treated in a concise way under separate headings. 


A Valuable Guide to All Investors 
Send for Booklet ‘‘ P’’ 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 
DEPOSITS, 


28 NASSAU ST. 
New York 











president of the Commercial and Farm- 
ers’ National Bank of Baltimore, was 
acquitted of the charge of conspiring to 
defraud an insurance company, the jury 
being out only a few minutes. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—For the six months ending June 29, 
1907, the First National Bank of North- 
fork, W. Va., earned, net, $5,071.62, 
which added to the amount to the 
credit of undivided profits December 31, 
1906, $429.22, made a total of $5,500.84, 
apportioned as follows: Credited to 
surplus, $5,000; to undivided profits, 
$150.84; reserved for interest and taxes, 





The Bank Advertiser 
A Monthly Journal Devoted to Bank Advertising 


GIVEs the Banker ideas, copy, and sugges- 
tions each month that will make his advertis- 
ing more effective. The entire field covered, 
including Trast Compan 7 dvertising. 

Subscription price, $2 00 per year. 

Cc. E. AURACHER, Publisher 
Lisbon, Iowa. 


$350. The management decided not to 
begin the payment of dividends at pres- 
ent, but to build up the surplus of the 
bank. Net earnings for the past six 
months exceeded ten per cent. 

Though having been in business a 
little short of a year, this bank has 
resources of over $300,000, and its de- 
posits are exceeded by only one bank 
in the county. 

Lester G. Toney is president, Wm. 
J. Beury, vice-president, and R. B. 
Parrish, cashier. 


—William J. Oliver, lowest bidder on 
the Panama Canal; Frederick C. Stev- 
ens, Leslie M. Shaw, former Secretary 
of the Treasury; Henry B. Spencer, 
vice-president of the Southern Railway 
Company; W. C. Sproul, banker of 
Chester, Pa.; R. B. Jones, Jr., of Jersey 
City, and other leading Eastern and 
Southern financiers, including promi- 
nent bankers of Knoxville and East 
Tennessee, are directors in the Mechan- 
ics’ Bank and Trust Company recently 
organized at Knoxville, Tenn., with 
Bird M. Robinson of New York as pres= 
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THE RAND 
PATENT BANK LEDGERS 


ARE USED IN EVERY 
STATE OF THE UNION 


Write for Samples 


and prices. .. .. 


The Rand Company 


NORTH TONAWANDA, :: N.Y. 


178 Devonshire St. 
22 Clay St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








ident and S. B. Luttrell, president of 
the Mechanics’ National Bank, the stock 
of which is taken over by the new com- 
pany, as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 

The new company has the active 
backing of trust and banking com- 
panies of the East in which members 
of the directorate are interested. The 
capital stock is $500,000, and the sur- 
plus is $100,000. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—Nebraska bankers will hold their 
annual convention at Omaha, Septem- 
ber 18 and 19. Officers of the associa- 
tion are: President, P. L. Hall, Lin- 
coln; chairman executive council, H. W. 
Yates, Omaha; treasurer, F. T. Hamil- 
ton, Omaha; secretary, Wm. B. Hughes, 
Omaha. 


-—Chicago is to have a new savings 
bank—the Four Per Cent. Savings Bank, 
which has been organized with $200,000 
capital. 
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—C. B. Wright, president of the 
Union Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, has resigned as president of the 
Cincinnati Clearing-House Association 
and has been succeeded by Casper 
Rowe, vice-president of the Market Na- 
tional Bank. W. D. Dubble was re- 
elected manager of the association. 


—By an amendment to the banking 
law of Illinois, approved June 3, 1907. 
the following limitations are placed 
upon loans: 


“The total liabilities to any associa- 
tion, of any person or of any corpora- 
tion or firm, for money borrowed, in- 
cluding in the liabilities of a company 
or firm the liabilities of the several 
members thereof, shall at no time ex- 
ceed fifteen per cent. of the amount of 
the capital stock of such association 
actually paid in and unimpaired, and 
fifteen per cent. of its unimpaired sur- 
plus fund. 

Provided, however, that the total lia- 
bilities of any such person, company or 
firm shall at no time exceed thirty per 
cent. of the amount of capital actually 
paid in: And provided, further, that 
undivided profits shall not be construed 
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EVER TRY 
JAVA COFFEE ? 


W are direct receivers and can supply 


you with “straight goods” in small 
sacks at a minimum price. To introduce 
our specialty we are offering an exception- 
ally fine-drinking, roasted JAVA coffec 
at 20%2c per lb.; in original half-mats con- 
taining 30 lbs. ($6.15). This is about two- 
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as a part of the surplus; but the dis- 
count of bills of exchange drawn in 
good faith against actually existing 
values, and the discount of commercial 
or business paper actually owned by the 
person negotiating the same shall not 
be considered as money borrowed. 
Every such loan made in violation of 
the provisions hereof shall be due and 
payable according to its terms, and the 
remedy for the recovery of any money 
loaned in violation of the provisions 
hereof, or for the enforcement of any 
agreement, collateral or otherwise, 
made in connection with any such loan, 
shall not be held to be impaired, af- 
fected or prohibited by reason of such 
violation, but such remedy shall exist, 
notwithstanding the same. But every 
director of any such association who 
shall violate, or participate in, or as- 
sent to such violation, or who shall 
permit any of the officers, agents or 
servants of the association to violate 
the provisions hereof, shall be held lia- 
ble in his personal and individual ca- 
pacity for all damages which the asso- 
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ciation, its shareholders or any other 
person shall have sustained in conse- 
quence of such violation.”’ 

As will be seen, this holds directors 
individually responsible for excess loans. 
This amendment is to be voted on by 
the people before going into effect, but 
there can be little doubt of its adoption. 


—Savings deposits in the Chicago 
banks exceed $160,000,000, compared 
with $149,715,000 in 1906, $132,128,000 in 
1905, $113,862,000 in 1904, $94,587,000 in 
1903, $73,541,000 in 1902, $59,936,000 in 
1901, $47,403,000 in 1900, $35,636,000 in 
1899, $27,218,000 in 1898, $21,532,000 in 
1897, and $24,563,000 in 1896. 


—The Charlevoix (Mich.) County 
Bank, established in 1884 as a pri- 
vate bank, changed to a state bank in 
1886 and again to a private bank in 1898, 
is the oldest bank in the county and 
does a large business. Its backing is 
upwards of $200,000. The bank owns 
the building it occupies, on a principal 
business corner. Officers are: Presi- 
dent, John Nicholls; vice-president, 
Harry Nicholls; cashier, Archibald But- 
tars; assistant cashier, Albert F. Bridge. 


—Prior to July 1 the dividend rate of 
the American National Bank of Indian- 
apolis was seven per cent. per annum. 
On June 30, President John Perrin ad- 
dressed the following letter to the share- 
holders: 

“During the past four years this bank 
has paid dividends at the rate of seven 
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per cent. per annum, an aggregate of 
$332,500.00. The earnings for two years 
past have warranted increasing the 
dividend rate, but the directors have 
deferred this action until there shouid 
be included in our income the rentals 
from offices leased in our bank building 
(these rentals now being $24,056 per 
annum, without charge for the bank 
room or safe deposit quarters). 

Having the largest capital of any 
bank in the state to protect deposits, 
and a surplus fund ample to protect the 
capital even under extraordinary con- 
ditions, and a goodly sum of undivided 
profits to protect the surplus, this 
bank’s strong position and steadily ia- 
creasing earnings place it in excellent 
position to pursue a liberal policy as to 
dividends. 

The present dividend is upon the basis 
of an increase from seven per cent. to 
eight per cent. per annum.” 

This increased rate, it will be seen, 
was declared only after the bank was 
in position to justify it while maintain- 
ing absolutely its strong position, in- 
dicating a strict adherence to the sound 
and progressive policy which has al- 
ways marked the bank’s management. 


—Chicago is to have a new bank— 
the National Produce Bank, which has 
been organized with $200,000 capital and 
$50,000 surplus. It will be devoted 
largely to handling the business of com- 
mission men on South Water street. 
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Those announced as being behind the 
new institution are: Wm. A. Tilden, 
president of Drovers’ Deposit National 
Bank; Charles W. Higley, general 
Western agent Hanover Fire Insurance 
Co.; Wm. Wrigley, Jr., manufacturer of 
chewing gum; J. F. Smith of Swift & 
Co., and F. T. Fuller, vice-president 
National Packing Co. 


—The Rockford (Ill.) National Bank, 
which recently took possession of its 
splendid new banking rooms, was or- 
ganized May 1, 1871, by the late Gilbert 
Woodruff, who was president of the in- 
stitution until his death in October, 
1903. He was succeeded by Horace 
Brown who continued as president until 
his death in August, 1906. W. F. 
Woodruff, now president of the bank, 
the son of Gilbert Woodruff, entered 
the institution as a messenger and has 
worked his way through the different 
stations in the business to the presi- 
dency. During these years he not only 
acquired a very thorough knowledge of 
banking but a large acquaintance with 
the bank’s patrons and the business 
public as well. 

Cc. F. Henry, the vice-president, was 
a successful merchant before he be- 
came so prominently identified with the 
banking business. 

H. S. Burpee, the cashier came to his 
present responsibility after many years’ 
service in other departments and is a 
highly esteemed official. 
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The bank is fortunate in having a 
strong directory, composed of C. F. 
Henry, W. F. Hudler, R. S. Armstrong, 
J. C. Woodburn, J. B. Whitehead, W. 
W. Bennett, W. F. Woodruff, George L. 
Wiley and R. K. Welsh. These men 
represent leadership in their respective 
lines of endeavor and not only add 
strength to the institution but attract 
a large following of friends who have 
confidence in their judgment of busi- 
ness matters. 

As the bank has $100,000 capital, re- 
inforced by $100,000 surplus and $15,775 
undivided profits, its strength is ap- 
parent. Deposits are over $1,000,000. 

In size, construction and equipment 
the new building measures up to the 
requirements of the bank’s large and 
growing business. 


—From its May statement to that of 
July the Ludington (Mich.) State Bank 
increased its deposits from $389,000 to 
$439,000—a gain of $50,000, which is a 
good showing to be made in a place wf 
9,000 population and with strong com- 
petition. 

This bank began business in August, 
1901, and has prospered from the start. 
It now occupies a handsome and sub- 
stantial building, thoroughly equipped 
and well located. The officers of the 
bank are: President, C. G. Wing; vice- 
president, W. A. Cartier; cashier, C. 
Hagerman. 


—The People’s Savings Bank of Cadil- 
lac, Mich., formally opened its new 
banking-house on July 3. It is a sub- 
stantial and handsome building, con- 
structed especially for the bank, and is 
equipped with the best vaults, furniture 
and fixtures. The People’s Savings 
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Bank was five years old July 15. it 
started in with a capital stock of $50,- 
000 and recently increased it to $75,000. 
Its directors and officers are among the 
city’s substantial business men and are 
as follows: President, E. J. Haynes; 
vice-president, C. H. Drury; cashier, 
George Chapman; James English, Henry 
Ballou, Orange Webster, S. H. Merritt, 
James Mather, J. P. Wilcox. 


—Festus J. Wade, president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
took a prominent part in effecting a 
settlement between the Government and 
the Catholic Church regarding certain 
property in the Philippine Islands, and 
also in bringing about an understanding 
between the authorities at Washington 
and the Banco Espanol Filipino. 

The settlement in regard to the bank 
was gone over carefully by Mr. Wade, 
himself a practical banker, while the 
War Department enlisted the assist- 
tance of Charles A. Conant, former 
commissioner on the coinage of the 
Philippine Islands; Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks and Prof. E. W. Kemmerer. This 
settlement was gratifying to the War 
Department, because of the delicate 
legal questions arising under’ the 
treaty of Paris. It was claimed on be- 
half of the bank that the franchise 
granted by Spain and running until the 
year 1928, involving the exclusive right 
to issue notes, was binding upon the 
American Government as a property 
right. The American Government dis- 
puted this claim, not only because of 
the exclusive nature of the franchise 
claimed, but because it authorized the 
issue of bank notes to three times the 
capital stock of the bank. This was so 
contrary to American precedent that 
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the Philippine Government had already 
levied a tax of one per cent. per month 
upon notes in excess of the capital of 
the bank. 

Regarding the settlement with the 
bank, Mr. Wade said: 


“Under the terms of the agreement 
in regard to the bank, all claims to ex- 
elusive privileges, and to note issues 
beyond the amount approved by the 
American Government are waived and 
abandoned; but, on the other hand, the 
bank secures the confirmation, without 
further litigation, of important privi- 
leges. The circulation to be allowed is 
twice the amount of the capital of the 
bank—2,400,000 pesos, representing the 
capital and surplus of the bank, and 
600,000 pesos, to be secured by the de- 
posit of approved bonds and stocks. In 
case the bank increases its capital and 
surplus, the circulation may be in- 
creased to a maximum not exceeding 
9,000,000 pesos ($4,500,000). 

This maximum can only be attained 
when the capital and surplus of the 
bank have reached an equal amount, 
and this circulation is to be taxed at 
the rate of one-half of one per cent. per 
year, as in the case of bank notes is- 
sued in the United States upon two per 
cent. bonds. Circulation based upon 
securities will be taxed at the rate of 
one per cent. per year. 


The provisions of the original charter 
of the bank, which made the govern- 
ment practically a partner in the en- 
terprise and authorized the governor 
general to appoint the governor of the 
bank, have been waived by the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. 

The provision for a loan without in- 
terest by the bank to the treasurer has 
also ‘been waived. While the govern- 
ment has reserved the right to incor- 
porate other banks of issue, it is pro- 
vided that no such bank shall be in- 
corporated hereafter with a capital and 
surplus of less than 2,000,000 pesos. The 
notes of the bank from January 1 are 
to constitute a preferred lien on its 
assets, and will be issued through the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War 
Department, with the same character 
and appearance as the currency of the 
United States. 
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The government, while relinquishing 
direct interference in the affairs of the 
bank, reserves the right to subject it 
to such examination and visitation as 
are exercised over national banks in the 
United States. 


The notes of the bank are to be re- 
ceived for public dues so long as they 
are paid in lawful money on demand, 
and the bank is to be made a public 
depository subject to the discretion of 
the Government of the Philippine 
Islands. 


The agreement, by putting an end to 
the uncertainty regarding the legal 
status of the bank, will at once benefit 
the bank and terminate a controversy 
which might have dragged on for many 
years through the courts of the islands.” 


—The First National Bank of Luding- 
ton, Mich., recently moved into its new 
three-story building, which is built, of 
Bedford stone and buff pressed brick, 
and is very attractive. The main bank- 
ing-room is 32 by 45 feet with an annex 
for directors and customers, all elegant- 
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ly appointed. The new vaults are 


equipped with modern _§safe-deposit 
boxes and are protected by an electric 


burglar alarm system and other ap- 
proved safety devices. 

This is the only national bank in the 
county. Its capital is $100,000, surplus 
and undivided profits, $35,000, and de- 
posits $725,000. Following are the of- 
ficers: President, Geo. N. Stray; vice- 
president, James Foley; cashier, W. lL. 
Hammond; assistant cashier, A. D. 
Woodward. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


—Returns from the Seattle Assay 
Office for the fiscal year ended June 30 
show receipts of gold totaling $22,977,- 
604.79. These figures are an increase 
of $1,270,438 over the best previous year, 
which was 1901. The Seattle Assay 
Office is now second to New York’s in 
the volume of gold received. The 
source of the Seattle receipts is chiefly, 
of course, the Alaskan fields, and last 


year’s would have been larger if it had 
not been for the labor troubles in the 


Tanana district. Under normal condi- 
tions the output of this region would 
have been $12,000,000, whereas it was 
actually $3,000,000. The gold fields of 
Alaska have produced in the nine years 
since the first active exploitation of the 
country, approximately $140,000,000. 
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Taken Back If Not As Represented 


All our loans on productive improved farms. 

For inspection we will send, upon request, 
mortgage in almost any sum to your own 
Bank or Trust Company. 

Fourteen years’ operations here show only 
one foreclosure and no losses. Present out- 
standings over $1,000,000.00. 


Your correspondence invited. 


OklahomaFarm Mortgage Go. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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—William C. Ralston was appointed 
Assistant United States Treasurer ut 
San Francisco on July 9. 


—At the recent annual convention of 
the Washington Bankers’ Association, 
Secretary P. C. Kauffman made the fol- 
lowing report on the growth in the mem- 
bership: 


“It affords me the greatest pleasure 
in being able to open this report with 
the statement that the growth of the 
membership of your association has 
been continuous, and to-day far ex- 
ceeds any previous period in its history. 
At the Tacoma convention last year, 
we reported a total membership of 242— 
ninety-four per cent. of the banks doing 
business in the state. During the past 
year your secretary has been untiring 
in his labors to keep up this percentage. 
Many new banks organized, and they 
were immediately solicited to ally them- 
selves with the association, by repeated 
letters; and to-day he is much grati- 
fied to report that notwithstanding the 
loss of five members enrolled last year 
by withdrawal, consolidation or failure, 
the association has the highest mem- 
bership list in its history, viz., 277— 
ninety-seven per cent. of all the banks 
doing business in the state, and making 
the fourth successive year in which the 
Washington Bankers’ Association has 
led@ all state associations in the per- 
centage of its membership. 

There were but two failures during 
the year, and both of these but small 
institutions, whose passing away caused 
scarcely a ripple even in their own 
community. 

The following table shows our annual 
membership, and increase since the or- 
ganization in 1900: 


Number of 
Members. 
49 
71 
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You will see that we have to-day 
practical'y every bank in the state en- 
rolled in our membership list. This re- 
sult was only obtained by making the 
banks see that the association was doing 
something for them, and that they could 
not afford to be on the outside.” 


—Following are the officers of the 
Washington Bankers’ Association, elect- 
ed at the recent annual convention held 
at Spokane: W. D. Vincent, president, 
cashier Old National Bank, Spokane; 
W. L. Adams, vice-president, president 
First National Bank, Hoquiam; John Jt. 
Smithson, treasurer, president Washing- 
ton State Bank, Ellensburg; P. C. Kauff- 
man, secretary, 2d vice-president Fidel- 
ity Trust Co., Tacoma. Executive Coun- 
cil: N. H. Latimer, Seattle, chairman; 
A. F. Albertson, Tacoma; W. lL. Stein- 
weg, North Yakima; J. K. McCormack, 
Palouse; N. B. Hannay, Mt. Vernon. 


The delegates to the Atlantic City 
convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association are: N. B. Coffman, presi- 
dent Coffman, Dobson & Co., Chehalis; 
Geo. S. Brooke, president Fidelity Na- 
Bank, Spokane; IL. L. Work, 
president Commercial Bank, Concon- 
ully; Victor H. Roeder, president Bell- 
ingham National Bank, Bellingham; C. 
W. Winter, cashier Bank of Colville, 
Colville, Wash. 


tional 
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—The annual convention of the Mon- 
tana Bankers’ Association was held at 
Livingston, August 14 and 15, the pro- 
gramme including the following: 


Address of welcome, D. A. McCaw, 
assistant cashier National Park Bank, 
response, L. Q. Skelton, 
cashier Bank of Boulder, Boulder; 
‘Insurance of Deposits,” Hon. T. 
E. Collins, State Bank Examiner of 
Montana; “Montana’s Coal Supply,” 
D. G. O’Shea, cashier Red Lodge 
State Bank, Red Lodge; address 
by the president, Hon. A. J. Bennett, 
president Madison State Bank, Virginia 
City, Montana; address, E. J. Bowman, 
vice-president Daly Bank and Trust 
Company, Anaconda; “The Ameri- 
can SBankers’ Money Order Sys- 
tem,”” Newcomb Cleveland of Denver, 
Colorado; address, Hon. B. F. White, 
president Butte Commercial Bank, 
Butte, Montana, and the First National 
Bank, Dillon, Montana; “The Work of 
the Currency Commission,” Arthur Rey. 
nolds, president Des Moines National 
Bank, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Livingston; 


The morning after the adjournment 
of the convention the delegates and vis- 
itors took the trip through the famous 
Yellowstone National Park, which is in 
close proximity to the convention city, 
Livingston. 


Protectograph 
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mind whenever the subject of check protec- 
tion is mentioned. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


‘The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 

The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 

First Nat. Bank, Swayzee, Ind.; by A. 
E. Curless, et al. 

National Bank of Commerce, Portland, 
Oreg.; by W. C. Morris, et al. 

Cabool National Bank, Cabool, Mo.; by 
Clark Dooley, et al. 

First National Bank, Vergennes, IIL; 
by J. H. Winkleman, et al. 

First National Bank, Bloomfield, Ind.; 
by Cyrus E. Davis, et al. 

First National Bank, Ozone Park, N. 
Y.; by H. E. Winne, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Nashua, Ia.; 
by Geo. E. May, et al. 

National Bank of Huron, Huron, S. D.; 
by C. E. Bryant, et al. 





Peoples’ National Bank, Abingdon, Va.; 
by H. H. Scott, et al. 


Bank, of Lycoming 
by G. B. 


Grange National 
County, Hughesville, Pa.; 
Runyan, et al, 

First National Bank, Athens, N. Y.; by 
Bugene Van Loan, et al.” 

First National Bank, Shousetown, Pa.; 
by J. M. Mealy, et al. 

First National Bank, Palestine, 
by C. E. Patton, et al. 

Bronx National Bank, New York, N. Y.; 
by Geo. Reinhardt, et al. 

First National Bank, Mineola, N. Y.; 
by D. D. Mallory, et al. 


Cornish National Bank, Cornish, I. T.; 
by J. E. Williams, et al. 

Albion National Bank, Albion, Ind.; 
by Chas. M. Clapp, et al. 

Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, 
Petersburg, W. Va.; by Jno. G. Har- 
man, et al, 


Tex.; 








COLLECTION LETTERS 


WRITTEN, ADDED, AND MACHINE-PROVEN 
ALL IN ONE OPERATION 


On Elliott-Fisher Bank Bookkeeping 
Machine, equipped with Adding Regis- 
ters and Tally or Proving Device. 

Letter is written in duplicate, separ- 
ate items being added as written, and 
amount carried into total column; there 
accumulated during the day. Totals 
listed by Tally Roll over last column, 
for checking. 

Send for sample letter No. 51-11. 
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Security National Bank, New York, N. 
Y.; by Jno. R. Sparrow, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Oneonta, N. 
Y.; by F, H. Bresee, et al. 

First National Bank, Vian, 
A. M. Young, et al. 

First National Bank, Chateaugay, N. 
Y.; by B. C. Bert, et al. 

National Bank, Ouray, Colo.; by Frank 
P. Tanner. 


» Ss 


Peoples’ National Bank, Hammond, N. 
Y.; by A. B. Chisholm, et al. 

Albion National Bank, Albion, Ill.; by 
Sam A, Ziegler, et al. 

First National Bank, Steelville, Mo.; by 
W. J. Underwood, et al. 

Wayne National Bank, Cambridge City, 
Ind.; by Jno, K. Smith, et al. 

McCook National Bank; McCook, Neb.; 
by P. Walsh, et al. 

Bethel National Bank, Bethel, 
by F. B. French, et al. 

First National Bank, Goldfield, Nev; 
by Wm, Babcock, et al. 

Pikesville National Bank, Pikesville, 
Md.; by R. Barton, Jr., et al. 


Security National Bank, Cedar Falls, 
Ia.; by F. W. Paulger, et al. 


Conn.; 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NA- 
TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Hartwell Bank, Hartwell, into 
Hartwell National Bank. 


Ky.; 


Ga.; 

Farmers’ Bank, Clay, into Far- 
mers’ National Bank. 

Bank of Granville, Oxford, N. C.; into 
Nattonal Bank of Granville. 

Golden Valley State Bank, Beach, N. 
D.; into First National Bank. 
Home Bank, Lexington, S. C.; 
National Bank of Lexington. 
Franklin County Bank, Connell, Wash.; 

into Connell National Bank. 


into 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


§763—First National Bank, Springdale, 
Ark.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. G. 
Dodson; Vice-Pres., S. H. Slaughter; 
Cashier, J. P. Deaver; Asst. Cashier, 


Arthur Dyes. 
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8764—McDowell National Bank, Sharon, 
Pa.; capital, $150,000. Pres., A. Me- 
Dowell; Vice-Pres., Fred W. Koehler; 
Cashier, H. B. McDowell, 

8765—Henderson National Bank, Hunts- 
ville, Ala.; capital, $100,000; Pres., Fox 
Henderson; Vice-Pres., W. F. Garth; 
Cashier, J. Murphree; Asst. Cashier, 
J. R. Stevens. 

766—Norwood National Bank, Green- 
ville, S. C.; capital, $125,000; Pres., J. 
W. Norwood; Vice-Pres., W. C. 
Cleveland; Cashier, A. L. Mills. 


8767—Clovis National Bank, Clovis, N. 
M.; capital, $25,000; Pres., L. C. West; 
Cashier, I. W. Gray. 

8768—First National Bank, Rialto, Cal.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., E. D. Roberts; 
Vice-Pres’s., Wm. Buxton and Thos, 
Moffatt; Cashier, W. P. Martin. 

8769—First National Bank, Ochiltree, 
Tex.; capital, $30,000; Pres. Geo. F. 
Perry; Vice-Pres., Fred. M. Phelps; 
Cashier, W. S. Graves; Acting Asst. 
Cashier, Joe J. Cleveland, Jr. 


8770—Commercial National Bank, Jef- 
ferson, Tex.; capital $50,000; Pres,, 
W. J. Sedberry; Vice-Pres., W. P. 
Schluter; Cashier, S. K. McCallon. 


8771—-First National Bank, Pecos, Tex.; 
capital, $36,000; Pres., B. Blankenship; 
Vice-Pres’s., J. Rooney and W. W. 
Camp; Cashier, T. H. Beauchamp. 


§772—American National Bank, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; capital, $300,000; Pres., 
Jno. H. Carter; Vice-Pres’s., C. J. 
Harris and E. Sluder; Cashier, R. M. 
Fitzpatrick. 


8772—McVeytown National Bank, Mc- 
Veytown, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
W. P. Stevenson; Vice-Pres., Wm. M. 
Atkinson; Cashier, J. E. Rupert. 


8774—Central National Bank, Denver, 
Colo.; capital, $200,000; Pres., B. F. 
Salzer; Vice-Pres., W. M. Marshall; 
Cashier, W. H. Trask. 


8775—City National Bank, Altus, Okla.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., A. C. Fagin; 
Vice-Pres’s., C. Beach and Robt. E. 
Dunlap; Cashier, C. R. Donart. 


8776—First National Bank, Gettysburg, 
S. D.; capital, $26,000; Pres., H. R. 
Dennis; Cashier, W. A. Combellick; 
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Conversion of Stockgrowers’ State 
Bank. 


$777—First National Bank, Westwood, 
N. J.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Robt. 
Lecouver; Vice-Pres., Wm. E. Hollo- 
way. 

8778—Peoples’ National Bank, Dun- 
cannon, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Chas. S. Boll; Vice-Pres., E. Jenkyn; 
Cashier, Geo, O. Matter. 


$779—First National Bank, Milford, N. 
J.; capital, $25,000; Pres. W. E. 
Thomas; Vice-Pres., W. E. Holloway. 

$780—Clyde National Bank, Clyde, Tex.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., T. E. Powell, 
Vice-Pres’s., J. M. Bryant and Fred. 
Lane; Cashier, C. A. Bowman, 


8781—City National Bank, Huron, 8. D.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., E. L. Abel; 
Vice-Pres., Jno, F. Doherty; Cashier, 
E. H. Vance. 


8782—Lakewood National Bank, Lake- 
wood, N. M.; capital, $25,000; Pres., E. 
C. Cook; Vice-Pres., J. B. Roberts; 
Cashier, B. F. Pearman. 


8783—First National Bank; Fredericks- 
burg, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. 
Swope; Cashier, A. H. Deck. 

8784—-First National Bank, Clovis, N. 
M.; capital, $35,000; Pres., R. C. 
Reid; Vice-Pres., B. D. Oldham; 
Cashier, W. A, Davis; Asst. Cashier, 
J. S. Edwards. 


8785—First National Bank, Nappanee, 
Ind.; capital, $40,000; Pres., J. S. Wal- 
ters; Cashier, J. H. Matchett. 


8786—Arkansas National Bank, Fayette- 
ville, Ark.; capital, $100,000; Pres., J. 
T. Hight; Vice-Pres., W. H. Morton; 
Cashier, A, L, Trent; Asst. Cashier, 
Guy Philips. 

8787—First National Bank, Byers, Tex.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., A. W. Byers; 
Vice-Pres’s., E. E. Evans and R. L. 
Ligon Cashier, Leo. J. Curtis. 


888—First National Bank, Thomasville, 
N. C.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. F. 
Lambeth; Vice-Pres., T. J. Finch; 
Cashier, A. H. Ragan. 


8789—First National: Bank, Chewelah, 


Wash.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. W. 
Winter; Cashier, F. L. Reinbehl. 


§790—First National Bank, Afton, I. T.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., C. W. Lehu- 
hard; Vice-Pres., M. <A. Painter; 
Cashier, F. M. Reed; Conversion of 
Afton State Bank. 


8791—First National Bank, Galax, Va.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., T. L. Felts; 
Vice-Pres.; J. P. Carico; Cashier, W. 
W. Biair. 

8792—First National Bank, Russell, Ky.; 
capital, $25,000; Press., J. D. Foster; 
Vice-Pres., W. H. Gilley; Cashier, R. 
L. Kinman; Asst. Cashier, Sallie B. 
Kinman. 

8793—First National Bank, Lake George, 
N. Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., G. C, 
Morris; Vice-Pres., A. B. Colvin; 
Cashier, R. E. Archibald. 


8794—-First National Bank, Islip, N. Y.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Benj. S. Ray- 
nor; Vice-Pres’s., Chas. 8. Daily and 
Geo. W. Weeks, Jr.; Cashier, H. C. 
Haff. 


8795—First National Bank, Munhall, 
Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Jno. G. 
Sibeus; Vice-Pres., I. Grossman and 
Jos. Tomicsanyi, second Vice-Pres.; 
Cashier, Ed. Rott, 


8796—Army National Bank, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kans.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
A. A. Fenn; Vice-Pres., Hy. Jackson; 

- Cashier, E. A, Kelly; Asst. Cashier, 
M. A. Przybylowicz. 


8797—Creighton National Bank, Creigh- 
ton, Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Frank P. Berger; Conversion of Cit- 
izens’ State Bank, 


8798—First National Bank, Chico, Cal.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., B. S. Kerns; 
Vice-Pres’s., C. F. Reynolds and W. 
J. Miller; Cashier, A. H, Smith. 

8799—Woodbine National Bank, Wood- 
bine, Md.; capital, $25,000; Pres., B. 
B, Bennett; Vice-Pres., Jno. M. De- 
Lashmutt, Jr.; Cashier, R. T. Glisan. 

8800—Boardwalk National Bank; At- 
lantic City, N. J.; capital, $200,000; 
Pres., Juno. C. Reed; Vice-Pres., 8. 
W. Moore; Cashier, Wm. 8S. Clement. 


8801—First National Bank, Crossville, 

Tll.; capital, $25,000; Pres... A. M. 
Stum; Vice-Pres., W. T. Cleveland; 
Cashier, R, P. Kinney. 
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8802—-Gainesville National Bank, Gaines- 
ville, Fla.; capital, $100,000; Pres., T. 
W. Shands; Vice-Pres.. Wm. R. 
Steckert; Cashier, C. A. Faircloth. 

8803—First National Bank, Pleasanton, 
Kans.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. J. 
Thomas; Vice-Pres., Harry Evans; 
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Cashier, J. R. Holmes; 
ier, C. G. Dobie. 


Asst. Cash- 


8804—First National Bank, Dublin, Ind.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., L. W. Cranor; 
Vice-Pres., J. W. Sparks; Cashier, 
J. C. New. 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA, 


Demopolis—City Bank & Trust Co.; 
(successor to First National Bank); 
capital, $100,000; Pres. J. B. Minime- 
ther; Cashier, R. W. Wathington; 
Asst. Cashier, S. E. Selby. 


Selma—Selma Trust & Savings Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., E. C. Melvin; 
Vice-Pres., R. P. Anderson; Secy., 
R. P. Anderson; Asst. Secy., P. O. 
Thomas. 


ARKANSAS. 


Lincoln—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., W. S. Moore; Vice-Pres., M. E. 
Small; Cashier, T. L. McCulloch. 


Little Rock—American Bank (successor 
to Cornish & England); capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., J. E. England; Vice-Pres., 
Id, Cornish; Cashier, J. B. England, 
Jr.; Asst. Cashier, J. F. Walker. 


Settlement—Settlement Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., J. R. Arnold; Vice- 
Pres., E. E. Wilson; Cashier, T. N. 
Andrews. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Hemet—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., T. E. Rickard; 
Vice-Pres., J. E. Blackshaw; Cashier, 
S. W. Leffingwell; Asst. Cashier, H. 
R, Link. 


La Jolla—Southern Trust & Savings 
Bank; Branch of San Diego. 


Mill Valley—Bank of Mill Valley; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., F. £. Bostwick; 
Vice-Pres., F, A. Losh; Cashier, Chas, 
H. Huntoon. 


Montaque—Montaque Banking Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Hy. L. Davis; 
Vice-Pres., E,. Reichman; Cashier, A. 
Simon. 


Oakland—Harbor Bank; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., F. W. Bilger; Vice-Pres., 
BE. R. Tutt; Cashier, C. B. Mersereau. 


San Diego—Southern Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $100,000; Pres., G. A. 
Davidson; Vice-Pres., Philip Morse; 
Cashier, E. O. Hodge; Asst. Cashier, 
A. B. Perkins, 


Visalia—Citizens’ Bank of Visalia; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., N. Levy; Vice- 
Pres., Adolph D. Sweet; Cashier, 
Simon Levy. 


Winters—Citizens’ Bank of Winters; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., R. Morrison; 
Vice-Pres., G. M. Chapman; Cashier, 
W. S. Baker. 


COLORADO. 


Denver—Broadway Bank (successor 1o 
South Denver Bank); capital $50,000; 
Pres., R. A. Handy; Vice-Pres., R. 
M. Handy; Cashier, G. Jones; Asst. 
Cashier, C. M. MHamilton.—Union 
Loan & Trust Corporation; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. N. Guyer; Vice- 
Pres., I. F. Keeping; Secy., E. C. 
Hanley; Treas., L. E. Hubbard. 


Fraser—Fraser Valley Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Cashier, Frank N. Buggs. 


Mead—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
Cashier, G. EB, Young. 


GEORGIA. 


Bluffton—Bank of Bluffton; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., J. J. Haynes; Vice- 
Pres., W. T. Hammock; Cashier, C. 
T. Morton. 


Brooks—Brooks Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., Sam Boykin; -Vice-Pres., A. 
Steinheimer; Cashier, Arthur Digby. 


Chatsworth—Bank of Chatsworth; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., J. A. Sasser; Vice- 
Pres., 8S. M. Barnett. 


Newman—Newman Clearing House; 
Pres., Chas. C. Parrott; Vice-Pres., 
B. T. Thompson; Secy. and Treas., 
Fred McSwain; Mer., N. E. Powel. 
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Shady Dale—Bank of Shady Dale; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., C. S. Thompson; 
Vice-Pres., O. O. Banks; Cashier, G. 
A. Tucker. 


IDAHO. 


Kamiah—State Bank of Kamiah; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., M. R. Rawson; 
Vice-Pres., T. M. Davis; Cashier, Geo. 
H. Waterman; Asst. Cashier, C. H. 
Works. 


Star—Farmers’ Bank of Star; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. E. Pferce; Vice- 
Pres,. M. S. Hughes; Cashier, J. E. 
Roberts. 


ILLINOIS, 


Alhambra—Citizens’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., C. Tontz; Vice- 
Pres’s., C. B. Munday and C. E. 
Harnsberger; Cashier, L. A. Schreiber. 


Beckemeyer— Bank of Beckemeyer; 
Pres., Thos. E. Ford; Vice-Pres., 
Philip Schaefer; Cashier, F. C. Mah- 
laudt. 


Cardiff—Bank of Cardiff; Pres. and 
Cashier, F. E. Ahern. 


Cornell—Farmers’ State Savings Bank 
(successor to Bank of Cornell); capital, 
$30,000; Pres., B. R. Johnson; - Vice- 
Pres., W. J. Willman; Cashier, F. 
Johnson; Asst. Cashier, S. EB. Johnson. 


Leaf River—Leaf River State Bank 
(successsor to Leaf River Bank); 
capital, $25,000; Pres., F. L. Ayres; 
Vice-Pres., G. L, Wiley; Cashier, Hy. 
S. Wept. 


Pinckneyville—Murphy-Wall State Bank 
& Trust Co. (successor to Murphy, 
Wall & Co.); capital, $100,000; Pres., 
W. K. Murphy; Vice-Pres., Jno. Boyd; 
Cashier, Jos. Crawford; Asst. Cashier, 
Chas. J. Bischof. 


Wheeler—Bank of Commerce; Pres., D. 
B. Crews; Vice-Pres., J. Johnson, Jr., 
Cashier, C. E. Meislahn; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Beulah Crews. 


INDIANA. 


Jeffersonville—Citizens’ Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., Jno. C. Zulauf; 
Vice-Pres., Jno. Rauschenberger; 
Secy. and Treas., Jno. D. Driscoll. 


Liberty Centre—Liberty Centre Deposit 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., F. W. 
Garrett; Vice-Pres., Jno. Raber; Cash- 
ier, I. EB. Yelton. 


Marengo—Bank of Marengo; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Geo. S. Balthis; Cash- 
fer, D. Leichardt, 


Marion—Grand State Bank; Pres., Robt. 
J. Spencer; Vice-Pres., Wm. H. An- 
derson; Cashier, Geo, L. Cole. 


Sidney—Bank of Sidney; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Isaac Scott; Vice-Pres., 
A. B. Palmer; Cashier, C. C. Miller. 


Wakarusa—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., S. Willard; Cashier, S. 
Willard; Asst. Cashier, Anna Willard. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Albion—Bank of Albion; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Jno. T. Bailey; Cashier, Hugh 
Swift. 


Braggs—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., S, Garnett; Vice-Pres., 
E. B. Smith; Cashier, O. Hamilton. 


Pocasset—Bank of Pocasset; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., E. E. Davidson; Vice- 
Pres., Lorenz (®rau; Cashier, Jeff 
Potter. 


Sapulpa—Creek Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., F. S. Westfall; 
Cashier, J. B. Westfall; Secy. and 
Treas., Ed. Bucher. 


Skiatook—Oklahoma Banking Co.; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres, S. G. Kennedy; 
Vice-Pres., W. B. Charles; Cashier, A. 
B. Laffoon. 


IowiA. 


Orchard—State Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. H. Shaffer; Vice- 
Pres., J. M. Roe; Cashier, EK O. 
Clapper. 


KANSAS. 


Fort Scott—Fort Scott State Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., W. J. Moore; 
Vice-Pres., F. H. Foster; Cashier, Jno. 
H. Prichard. 


Lost Springs—Lost Springs State Bank 
(successor to Lost Springs Bank); 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. G. Shirk; 
Vice-Pres., O. L. Mowrer; Cashier, 
Jno. W. Bowlby. 


Rosedale—Commercial State Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., F. Holsinger; 
Vice-Pres., B. M. Barnett; Cashier, 
Jas. P. Burney. 


KENTUCKY. 


Bardstown—Farmers’ Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. H. 
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Beam; Vice-Pres., A. B. Baldwin; 
Cashier, O. T, Trent. 


Wocdbury—Woodbury Deposit Bank; 
Pres., J. R. Ellis; Vice-Pres., J. C. 
Gibbs; Cashier, W. T. Hines. 


LOUISIANA, 


Monroe—West Monroe _ State 
Bank; capital, $20,000; Pres., L. N. 
Larche; Vice-Pres., E. G. Calvert; 
Cashier, W. L. Stevens. 


West 


MICHIGAN, 


North Star—Bank of North Star; Cash- 
ier, F. N. Selby; Asst. Cashier, A. D. 
Clark. 


MINNESOTA, 


Glenville—Glenville State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., C. Paulson; Vice- 
Pres., Robt. Anderson; Cashier, Law- 
rence Paulson; Asst. Cashier, C. P. 
Morrison, 


Myrtle—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., S. T. Hanson; Cashier, E. 
B. Dunn. 

Waubun—First State Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., C. BE. Lewis; Vice- 
Pres., M. Montgomery; Cashier, L. 
S. Waller; Asst. Cashier, Merten F. 
Baker. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Greenville—Commercial Savings Bank; 


capital, $31,500; Pres., W. P. Kretsch- ‘ 


mar; Vice-Pres., H. Metcalfe; Cashier, 
R. H. Toombs. 


MISSOURI. 


Caruthers—Bank of Commerce; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., J. O. Michell; Cashier, 
oO. S. Huntley. 


Corning—Bank of Corning; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., F. W. Walter; Vice-Pres., 
J. A. Buck; Cashier, R. F. Buck; Asst. 
Cashier, J. D. Ahrens. 


Farley—Farley State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. H. Niemann; Vice- 
Pres., W. H. H. Baker; Cashier, J. 
W. Farley. 


NEBRASKA, 


Brule—First State Bank; Pres., J. W. 
Welpton; Vice-Pres., H. Welpton; 
Cashier, F. N. Slawson; Asst. Cashier, 
F, O. Slawson. 
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Omaha—Real Estate Title & Trust Co. 
(successor to Chas. E, Williamson & 
Co.); capital, $86,500; Pres., Chas. E. 
Williamson. 


Paul—Bank of Paul; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., H. H. Hanks; Vice-Pres., Peter 
Schmitz; Cashier, Bert A. Smith. 


NEW YORK. 


New York—P. W. Brooks & Co.—Wat- 
son & Kelley. 


White Plains—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Geo, T. Burling; Vice- 
Pres., Wm. B. Tibbitts; Cashier, Hy. 
C. Williams, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Kinston—Chas. F, Dunn & Sons Bank; 
capital, $1,000; Pres. Chas. F. Dunn; 
shier, Chas. F. Dunn. 


Saluda—Carolina State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres. D. C. Barrow; Vice-Pres., 
£. D. Goelet; Cashier, H,. B. Lane, 


Winston-Salem—Forsyth Savings & 
Trust Co.; capital, $1,300; Pres., J. S. 
Hill; Vice-Pres., J. A. Blume; Cash- 
ier, F. M. Kennedy. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Almont—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. L. Timmerman; 
Vice-Pres., H. Rhyon; Cashier, C, H. 
Ricker. ~ 


Crosby—Security State Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., J. C, Rousseau; Vice- 
Pres., W. D. McDonald; Cashier, R. 
W. Rousseau. 


Enderlin—Citizens State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., H, Thorson; Vice-Pres., 
Jno, J. Gringe; Cashier, Jno. M. 
Thorson. 


Hettinger—Security Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., C. E. Batcheller; Vice- 
Pres., A. G. Newman; Cashier, F. 
Rhoda. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Lugert—Lugert State Bank; capital, 
$10.000; Pres., Chas. A. Huber; Vice- 
Pres., Jos. Huber; Cashier, Frank 
Davis. 


Manitou—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $16,- 
000; Pres., J. S. Massey; Vice-Pres., 
L. Mathis; Cashier, J. J. Mathis. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Hampton—Hampton Loan & Exchange 
Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., T. H. 
Tuten; Vice-Pres., W. C. Mauldin; 
Cashier, R. O. Bowden. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Lowry—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Jno. Dahlgren; Vice- 
Pres., S. O. Overby; Cashier, Geo. H. 
Baker. 


TENNESSEE. 


Doyle—Commercial Bank; capital, $7,- 
500; Pres., W. McConnell; Vice-Pres., 
J. C. Dodson; Cashier, N. A, Berry. 


TEXAS. 


Azel—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
Pres., Geo. W. Riddle; Vice-Pres., 
Mark Wheeler; Cashier, L. A. Speer. 


Cumby—Cumby State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., O. Smith; Vice-Pres., 
Y. O. McAdams; Cashier, Geo. W. 
Holland; Asst. Cashier, C. A. Brid- 
gers. 


Hasse—Merchants & Planters’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., W. R. Thomp- 
son; Cashier, C. Rhea. 


Malakoff—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Geo. W. Riddle; 
Cashier, Earl Wheeler. 


Memphis—Citizens State Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., J. A. Bradford; Vice- 
Pres., J. W. Wilson; Cashier, W. B. 
Quigley. . 


Mercedes—Hidalgo County Bank; cap- 
ital, $20,000; Pres., J. M. Johnson; 
Vice-Pres., S. P. Silver; Cashier, J. 
M, Johnson, Jr. 


Newton—Newton County Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Geo. W. Riddie; Vice- 
Pres., L. P. Atmar; Cashier, J. S. 
Peters. 


Pearsall—Peoples’ State Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., M. Maney; Vice-Pres., 
J. D. Oppenheimer; Cashier, C. E. 
Duller; Asst. Cashier, S. W. Thomas. 


Sherwood—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., F. Tankersley; Vice- 
Pres., R. L. Dameron; Cashier, M. J. 
Norrell. 


Smithville—First State Bank (successor 
to Bank of Smithville) capital $50,000; 
Pres., M. Burleson; Vice-Pres., E. 


Buescher; Cashier, M. L. Tansey; 
Asst. Cashier, R. J. Saunders. 


Tulia—Tulia Bank & Trust Co.;. capital, 
$50,000; Pres., W. B. Hall; Vice-Pres., 
Wm, Ward; Cashier, J. M. Oakes. 


Waelder—Farmers’ State Bank (succes- 
sor to Farmers’ Bank); capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., G. C. E. Vaughan; Vice- 
Pres., R. D. Miller; Cashier, Sam. H. 
Vaughan. 


Zephyr—First State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., O. D. Couch; Vice- 
Pres., Peter Wolf; Cashier, J. W. 
Hewitt. 


VIRGINIA. 


Farmville—Citizens’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., E. S. Martin; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. M. Serpell; Cashier, F. W. 
Hubbard. 


WASHINGTON. 


Arlington-—Citizens’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., J. B. Riley; Vice- 
Pres., O. Grannud; Cashier, O. B. 
BEckern, 


Clarkston—State Bank of Clarkston 
(successor to Bank of Clarkston); 
capital, $15,000; Pres., F. M. Henkly; 
Vice-Pres., G. Holbrook; Cashier, E. 
A. Bass. 


Granite Falls—Granite Falls State Bank 
(successor to Commercial Bank of 
Snohomish County); capital, $15,000; 
Pres., B. E. Chappell; Vice-Pres., Jas, 
Sobey; Cashier, J. G. Ingersoll. 

Lynden—Lynden State Bank (successor 
to Citizens’ Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., A. L. Swim; Vice-Pres., E. 
Edson; Cashier, G. 8S. Aldrich. 


Omak—Omak State Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., J. Poque; Vice-Pres., Wm. 
G. Tait; Mgr., Wm. G. Tait. 


Tenino—State Bank of Tenino; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., I. Blumauer; Vice- 
Pres., T. F. Mentzer; Cashier, W. 
Dean Hays; Asst. Cashier, David Cop- 
ping. 

Woodland—Woodland State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., Philip McConnell; 
Vice-Pres., C. H. Chapman; Cashier, 
L. G. McConnell. 


WISCONSIN, 


Fland—EFland State Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., A. J. Plowman; Vice-Pres., 
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A. J. Smith; Cashier, Jno. H. Walech- 
ka. : 


Waterford—Nolls Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., L. Noll, Sr.; Vice-Pres., Chas. 
H. Nojl; Cashier, L. L. Noll. 
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ONTARIO. 


Cambellcroft—Bank of Toronto; 
A. Boultbee, 


Ottawa—Dominion Bank; Mer. C. E. 
Thomas, 


Megr., 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkadeclphia—Citizens’ Bank & Trust 
Co. (successor to Citizens’ Bank); I. 
W. McCorkle, Secy. 


Fort Smith—American National Bank; 
T. W. M. Boone, Pres., in place of 
W. R. Abbott, deceased; Jos. M. 
Sprawlding, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Chas. D. Mowen. 


Jonesboro—American Trust Co.; B. H. 
Berger; Vice-Pres. 


Pine Bluff—Cotton Belt Savings & Trust 
Co.; J. E. Boyce, Pres., in place of 
R. M. Galbraith, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco—Mercantile Trust Co.; 
Norman D. Rideout, Pres., deceased.— 
Swiss-American Bank; T. C. Tognaz- 
zini, Vice-Pres.; Otto Ottesen, Asst. 
Cashier. 


San Jacinto—First National Bank; A. 
G. Hubbard, Pres., in place of E. H. 
Spoor; A. Domenigoni, Vice-Pres. 


Sierra Madre—First National Bank; H. 
G. Flint, Cashier, in place of H. I. 
Thomas. 


COLORADO. 


Akron—First National Bank; A. Mitch- 
ell, Cashier, in place of P. J. Mullin. 


Boulder—First National Bank; W. H. 
Allison, Pres., in place of A. J. 
Mackey; C. H. Cheney, Cashier, in 
place of W. H. Allison; L, C. Allison, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of Chas. H. 
Cheney; L. J. Moulton, second Asst. 
Cashier. 


Buena Vista—First National Bank; Geo. 
C. Wallace, Vice-Pres.; J. M. Bonney, 
Cashier. 


+ CONNECTICUT. 


Bristol—Bristol National Bank; C. T. 
Treadway, Pres., in place of E. B. 


Dunbar, deceased; 
Vice-Pres., in 
Treadway. 


Middletown—Middletown National Bank; 
Wm. W. Wilcox, Vice-Pres., in place 
of Hy. Woodward. 


New Haven—Second National 
James S. Hemingway, 
Pres. 


W. A. Ingraham, 
place of Chas. T. 


Bank; 
Second Vice- 


Ridgefield—First National Bank; A. V. 
Davis, Cashier, in place of D. S. 
Sholes.—Ridgetield Savings Bank; D. 
S. Sholes, Pres., deceased. 


FLORIDA. 


Alachua—Bank of Alachua; W. J. Gall- 
oway, Asst. Cashier. 


Miami—Bank of Bay Biscayne; Jos. A. 
McDonald. 


GEORGIA. 


Acworth—S. Lemon Banking Co.; O. 


Awtrey, Pres.; Jas. W. McMillan, 
Vice-Pres. 


Atlanta—Lowry National Bank; capital 
increased from $500,000 to $806,000. 


Fitzgerald—Citizens’ Bank; J. H. Good- 
win, Vice-Pres.; J. H. Harris, Cash- 
ier. 


Fort Gaines—First National Bank; W. 
A. McAlester, Pres., in place of A, 
L, Foster; I. P. Chambers, Vice-Pres., 
in place of W. A. McAlester. 

Marietta—Marietta Trust & Banking 
Co.; J. D. Malone, Pres.; A. H. Gil- 
bert, Vice-Pres, 


Thomasville — Thomasville National 
Bank; title changed to First National 
Bank. 


Union Point—National Bank of Union 
Point; H. Lamb, Pres., in place of 
R. F. Bryan; R. F. Bryan, Cashier, 
in place of J. T. Hollis. 


IDAHO. 


Coeur d’Alene—First National Bank; F. 
W. Tinkel, Asst. Cashier. 
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Soldier—Camas Prairie State Bank; 
Frank Housman, Vice-Pres., in place 
of J. J. Plummer; L. R. Hastings, 
Asst. Cashier, 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago—Chicago National Bank; F. D. 
Meachum, Pres., in place of A. G. 
Becker; J. J. McCarthy, Vice-Pres.— 
Chicago Savings Bank & Trust Co.; 
Ralph C, Otis, Pres., in place of Geo. 
Webster, resigned.—Colonial Trust & 
Savings Bank; L, C. Rose, Vice-Pres., 
in place of S. B. Thomas, resigned. 


Dixon—Dixon National Bank; A. P. 
Armington, Cashier, in place of C. 
H. Hughes; M. R. Forsyth, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of A. P. Armington. 


Harvey—First National Bank; Wm. D. 
Rogers; Vice-Pres., in place of F. A. 
Braley, resigned; Wm. E. Powers, 
second Vice-Pres., in place of W. D. 
Rogers. 


Kewanee—First National Bank; Geo. 
Armstrong, Vice-Pres., in place of 
M, C. Quinn. 


Mt. Carmel—First National Bank; P. 
J. Kolb, Vice-Pres., in place of S. R. 
Putnam. 


Mulberry Grove—First National Bank; 
J. P. Lilligh, Pres., in place of R. 
H, Osborne; no Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. P. Lilligh; E J. Stauffer, Cashier, 
in place of L. B. Osborne; no. Asst. 
Cashier, in place of E. J. Stauffer. 


Murphysboro—First National Bank; W. 
Wall, Pres., in place of W. K. Mur- 
phy; F. B. Hall, Cashier, in place of 
W. Wall; no Asst. Cashier, in place 
ef F, B. Hall. 


Taylorville—First National Bank; W. W. 
Calloway; second Asst. Cashier. 


West Frankfort—First National Bank; 
J. M. Willmore, Vice-Pres., in place 
of W. W. Williams; C. A. Auten, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of J. M. Will- 
more. 


INDIANA. 


Farmland—First National Bank; J. G. 
Bly, Asst. Cashier, in place of W. A. 
Wood. 


Lowell—Lowell National Bank; P. A. 
Berg, Cashier. 


Medaryville—Medaryville Bank; title 
changed to Medaryville State Bank. 


Mount Vernon—First National Bank; J. 
W. Turner, Cashier, in place of M. 
Cronbach; EB. Page, Asst. Cashier, in 


place of S. J. Williams—Mount Ver- 
non National Bank; Geo. H. Eggers, 
Asst, Cashier. 


Rushville—Rush County National Bank; 
L. M. Sexton, Cashier, in place cf 
E. D. Pugh: J. M. Pugh, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of L. M. Sexton. 


Seymour—First National Bank; Chas. 
H. Cordes, Pres., in place of J. H. 
Andrews, deceased; J. H. Andrews, 
formerly J. H. Andrews, Jr., Cash- 
ier. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mildrow—First National Bank; R. W. 
Hines, Pres., in place of I. H. Nakdi- 
men, resigned; L. C. Moore, Vice- 
Pres., R, O. Turner, Cashier, in place 
of J. H. Baker, resigned. 


Ryan—First National Bank; M. M. 
Kern, Pres., in place of J. R. Ralls. 


Stratford—First National Bank; Jas. M. 
Bayless, Pres., in place of J. M. Bay- 
less, deceased. 


Talihina—First National Bank; Ss. L. 
Chowning, Cashier, in place of Arthur 
Bailey. 


Yeager—Farmers’ Bank; W. J. Smith, 
Pres, 


IOWA. 


Blanchard—Inter-State Savings Bank; 
B. W. Steel, Vice-Pres.; R. S. Dix. 
Cashier, in place of C. E. Morrow, re- 
signed. 


Duncumbe—Bank of Duncumbe; G. F. 
Latta, Pres., deceased. 


Hillsboro—Hillsboro Savings Bank; P. 
A. Blackford, Cashier, in place of 
F, A. Spiers. 


La Motte—German-American Savings 
Bank; M. Mahoney; Pres., Jno. S. 
Fritz, Vice-Pres. 


Marshalltown—First National Bank; D. 
T. Denmead, Pres., in place of J. P. 
Wocdbury. 

Riverside—Citizens’ Savings Bank; G. 
F. Wieland, Pres., A. Yeggy, Vice- 
Pres. 


KANSAS, 


Erie—Allen State Bank; F. M. Osburn, 
Cashier. 


Garden City—Garden City National 
Bank; S. C. Rosencrans, Cashier, in 
place of H. G. Doddridge. 
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Topeka—Citizens State Bank; W. S. 
Woods, Pres., in place of P. Smith; 
W. 8S. Bergundthal, Cashier, in place 
of E. 8S. Gresser. 


KENTUCKY. 


Owensboro—Eagle Bank; W. E. Mc- 
Donald, Asst. Cashier, in place of E. 
W. Moore. 


Princeton—First National Bank; E. 
Garrett, Pres., in place of R. B. Rat- 
liff; R. M. Pool, Cashier, in place of 
E. Garrett; L. G. Cox, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of R. M. Pool. 


Williamsburg—First National Bank; 
Chas. H. Martin, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of J. B. Fish, deceased. 


LOUISIANA, 


Franklintown—Bank of Franklintown; 
H. B, Magee, Vice-Pres. 


New Orleans—Whitney Central National 
Bank; I. BE. Wight, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Pearl Wight. 


Sunset—Bank of Sunset; E. V. Barry, 
Vice-Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston—National Security Bank; A. E. 
Gladwin, Cashier, in place of Chas. 8S. 
Osgood, deceased; no. Asst. Cashier. 
in place of A. E. Gladwin.—People’s 
National Bank of Roxbury; A. J. 
Foster, Pres., in place of S. B. Hop- 
kins, deceased. 


MICHIGAN. 


Fowlerville—State Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank; title changed to State 
Bank. 


Ionia—Page’ & Co.; consolidated with 
State Savings Bank, under latter title. 


Ithaca—Ithaca National Bank; Hy. Mc- 
Cormack, second Vice-Pres., in place 
of C. H. Rowland, deceased. 


MINNESOTA. 


Detroit—First National Bank; C. Wack- 
man, Vice-Pres., in place of J. K. 
Cummings. 


Elbow Lake—First National Bank; H. 
Hillmond, Vice-Pres., in place of Wm. 
Moses. 
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Elk River—Bank of Elk River; Chas, 
M. Babcock, Pres.; J. de’Booy, Vice- 
Pres, 


Lake Park—First National Bank; O. 
C. Hage, Cashier, in place of J. F. 
Bakke; E. M. Bjorge, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of O. C. Hage. 


National Bank; T. 
in place of 


Mahnomen—First 
H. Frazer, Vice-Pres., 
E. S. Lee, 


Minneapolis—Central Avenue Bank; title 
changed to Central State Bank.—Se=- 
curity National Bank; S. H. Bezoier, 
Asst. Cashier. 


Okabena—First State Bank; P. W. 
Blackert, Pres.; F. C, Ahrens, Vice- 
Pres., in place of J. W. Daubney, re- 
signed, 


St. Hilaire—First State Bank; C. L. 
Hansen, Pres., in place of J. K. Han- 
nay. 


Worthington—Citizens’ National Bank; 
S. M. Stewart, Cashier, in place of 
c. T. Tupper; K. V. Mitchell, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of O. W. Tupper. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Utica—Bank of Utica; W. D. Car- 
michael, Pres., in place of W. J. Fer- 
guson, resigned; W. B. Powell, Vice- 
Pres.; T. A. Marshall, Cashier. 


MISSOURI. 
Fayette—Payne & Williams Bank, title 
changed to Fayette Bank. 


National Bank; L. M. 
in place of J. E. 


Gallatin—First 
Brown, Cashier, 
Scott. 


Joplin—Miners’ Bank; Jno. F. Wise, 
Pres., in place of Thos, Connor, de- 
ceased. 


Pickering—Bank of Pickering; capital 
increased from $5,000 to $10,000. 


State Bank; Geo. 
A. £E. Burton, 


Schley—Farmers’ 
Dukes, Vice-Pres., 
Cashier. 


MONTANA, 


Columbus—Columbus) State Bank; P. 
Moss, Pres.; W. Lee Mains, Vice-Pres, 


NEBRASKA. 


Clarkson—Clarkson State Bank; E, R. 
Dudek, Asst. Cashier. 
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Cozad—First National Bank; R. G. 


Hughes, Asst. Cashier. 


Creighton—Creighton National Bank; 
J. F. Green, Vice-Pres.; T. P. Berger, 
Cashier; J. W. Bingenheimer, Asst. 
Cashier. 


Humphrey—Ottis & Murphy; Pres., H. 
A. Clarke; Vice-Pres., M. Brugger; 
Cashier, F. H. Tieskoetter. 


Lincoln—First National Bank; W. B. 
Ryons and P. R. WBasterday, Asst. 
Cashiers. 


_ McCool Junction—Blue River Bank; 
capital increased from $7,500 to $15,- 
000. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Hackensack — Hackensack National 
Bank; no Vice-Pres., in place of M. 
E. Clarendon, deceased. 


Milford—First National Bank; A. A. 
McLeod, Cashier, 


Orange—Half Dime Savings Bank; Geo. 
Spottiswoode, Pres., in place of W. 
Freeman, deceased, 


Roselle—First National Bank; N. P. 
Phelps, Cashier, in place of Hy. Wells. 


Shield—First National Bank; Hy. Weils, 
Cashier, in place of W. L. Shield. 


Westwood—First National Bank; T. E. 
Brown, Cashier. 


Trenton—Trenton Trust & S., D. Co.; 
H, A, Smith, Cashier, 


NEW MEXICO. 


Alamogordo—W. R. Edison, Vice-Pres., 
in place of Wm. J. Bryson. 


Nara Visa—First National Bank; J. C. 
Farley, Cashier, in place of J. R. 
Daughtry. 


NEW YORK. 


Chateaugay—Bank of Chateaugay; F, P. 
Kennedy, Cashier, in place of M. 
Warren, deceased; E. W. Powers, 
Asst, Cashier, 


Jamaica—First National Bank; E. R. 
Couden and R. Van _ “Siclen, Asst. 
Cashiers. 


New York—Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co.; 
Thos. J. Barnett, Vice-Pres.; S. Sloan, 
Jr., second Vice-Pres.; A. V. Heely, 
Secy.—Night & Day Bank; M. J. 
Perry, Vice-Pres.—Seaboard National 
Bank; L. N. De Vausney, Asst. 
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Cashier, in place of J. H. Davis; O. 
M. Jefferds and J. C. Emory, Asst 
Cashiers. 


Ossining—First National Bank; C. T. 
Young, second Vice-Pres. 


Perry—Citizens’ Bank, L. A. Macomber, 
Pres., in place of M. H. Olin. 


Lexington—National Bank; R. L. Burk- 
head, Pres., in place of J. W. Noell; 
J. T. Williamson, Jr., Cashier, in 
place of R. L. Burkhead. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Blabon—Blabon State Bank; B. A. Cum- 
ming, Cashier, in place of E. J. Pep- 
per. 

Donnybrook—Donnybrook State Bank; 
J. C. Holbrook, Pres;, F. M. White, 
Vice-Pres.; BE. A. Kranhold, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Edinburg—State Bank of 
succeeded Merchants Bank. 


Walcott—First State Bank; M G, 
Myhre, Cashier, in place of M. BE 
Sletmoe, resigned. 


Edinburg, 


OHIO. 


Athens—Athens National Bank; H. D. 
Henry, Cashier and Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. D. Foster, Jr.; F. L. Alder- 
man, Asst. Cashier. 


Bowerston—First National Bank; Jas. 
A. McKean, Pres., in place of W. B. 
Penn; N. E. Clendennin, Vice-Pres., 
in place of J. A. McKean. 


Bucyrus—Second National Bank; W. C. 
Kiess, Vice-Pres., in place of J. C. 
F, Hull; A, G. Stolz, Cashier, in place 
of J. C. F. Hull; no Ast. Cashier, in 
place of A. G. Stolz. 


Chesterhill—First National Bank; F. L. 
Thomas, Asst. Cashier. 


Cincinnati — Cincinnati Clearing-House; 
Casper Rowe, Pres., in place of C. B. 
Wright. 


Franklin—Franklin National Bank; H. 
S. Conover, Vice-Pres., in place of 
F. Moery. 


Montpelier—First National Bank; O. H. 
Bowen, Cashier, in place of A. CG 
Hauses. 


Salem—First National Bank; F. R. Pow, 
Pres., in place of R. Pow; J. R. Ver- 
non, Vice-Pres.; W. F. Church, Cash- 
ier, in place of F. R. Pow. 


Toledo—Commercial Savings Bank Co.; 
title changed to Commercial Savings 
Bank & Trust Co.; capital, $200,000. 
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—National Bank of Commerce; W. W. 
Edwards, Vice-Pres., in place of 8. 
0. Richardson, Jr.; R. B. Crane, 
Vice-Pres, 


OKLAHOMA. 


Granite—First National Bank; D. A. 
Belmore, Pres., in place of Geo, W. 
Briggs; M. A. Smith, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Eli Messmore; P. W. Raemer, 
Cashier, in place of J. Messmore. 


Hollis—First National Bank; L. S. 
Noble, Pres., in place of R. A. Wil- 
liams; J. D. Lindsey, Vice-Pres., in 
place of W. C. Pendergast; C. W. 
Gilliland, Cashier, in place of W. B. 
Groves. 


Tecumseh—Tecumseh State Bank; suc- 
ceeded Exchange Bank. 


Temple—First National Bank; B. E. 


King, Cashier, in place of J. C. Post. 


OREGON. 


Salem—Salem State Bank; Geo. W. 
Eyre, Vice-Pres.; N. S. Page, second 
Asst. Cashier. 


Vale—First National Bank; J. P. Hous- 
ton, Asst, Cashier. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Bentleyville — Bentleyville National 
Bank; T. F. Wickerham, Cashier, in 
place of J. T. Neel; B. J. Duvall, 
Asst, Cashier, in place of J. W. Pier- 
soll. 


Braddock—Braddock Trust Co., succes- 
sor to Union Nat. Bank; S. J. Banks, 
Jr., Secy. and Treas., in place of 
Geo. C. Watt, 


Elizabethtown—Elizabethtown National 
Bank; Peter N. Rutt, Vice-Pres., in 
place of B. G. Graff. 


Lock Haven—Clinton Trust & Safe 
Deposit Co.; title changed to Clinton 
Trust Co. 


Peckville—Peckville National Bank; H. 
N. Barrett, Cashier, in place of F. G. 
Winter. 


Pittsburg—Dollar Savings Bank; S. C. 
McCandless, Treas., in place of J. 
W. Flenniken, deceased.—Exchange 
National Bank; Calvin Wells, Vice- 
Pres. 


Reynoldsville—Citizens’ National Bank; 
J. W. Hunter, Cashier, in place of J. 
S. Howard; no Asst. Cashier, in place 
of J. W. Hunter. 


Scenery Hill—First National Rank; C. 
E. Hill, Cashier, in place of G. M. 
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Mitchell; S. W. Rogers, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of C. E. Hill. 


Scranton—Dime Deposit & Discount 
Bank; Geo. B. Jermyn, Pres.; EB. J. 
Lynett and H. G. Dunham, Vice- 
Pres’s. 


Titusville — Commercial 
Smith, Asst. Cashier. 


Warren—Warren National Bank; F. EB. 
Hertzel, Pres., in place of G. N. Parm- 
lee, deceased; W. D. Hinckley, Vice- 
Pres., in place of F. E. Hertzel; Jer- 
ry Crary, Vice-Pres. 


Williamsburg—First National Bank; J. 
A. Schwab, Pres., in place of David 
Shelly. 


Williamsport—Cochran, Payne & Mce- 
Cormick; title changed to Cochran, 
McCormick & Cochran. 


Bank; Edw. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence—United National Bank; Jno. 
D. Lewis, Vice-Pres, 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Chancellor—Chancellor State Bank; F. 
J. Muir, Vice-Pres. 


Pukwana—Farmers’ 
A, Glass, Pres., 
Henrichs. 


Wessington Springs—First National 
Bank; E. B. Maris, Vice-Pres., in 
place of A. R. McConnell, A. P. Man- 
ning, Cashier, in place of E. B. Maris. 


State Bank; M. 
in place of H. W. 


TEXAS, 


Bellevue—First National Bank; L. B. 
Moore, Cashier, in place of H. D. 
Smith. 


Dallas—Trust Co. of Dallas; title 
changed to Dallas Trust & Savings 
Bank. 


Flatonia—First National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres., in place of M. Fernau, de- 
ceased. 


Franklin—First National Bank; Jno. H. 
Lomax, Cashier, in place of G. H. 
Albers. 


Granbury—City National Bank; Earle 
Doyle, Cashier, in place of D. F. 
Douglass. 


Hondo—First National 
Bradley, Asst. Cashier. 


Jacksonville—First National Bank; 0O. 
A. Tunnell, Cashier, in place of J. M. 
Boles. 


Bank; Horace 


Leonard—First National Bank; J. P. 
Winder, Asst. Cashier. 
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Longview—First National Bank; no 
Pres. in place of J. W. Yates, de- 
ceased. 


Nocona—Nocona National Bank; J. G. 
Clark, Cashier, in place of M. M. 
Kern; J. A. Addison, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of J. G. Clark. 


Stratford—First National Bank; L. C. 
McCrory, Cashier, in place of F. W. 
Burger; no Asst. Cashier in place cf 
Il. C. McCrory. 


Sulphur Springs—First National Bank; 
J. C. Mitchell, Asst. Cashier. 


Whitney—Citizens’ National Bank; R. 
Cc. Feagin, Cashier, in place of F. E. 
McLarty; J. N. Collier, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of R. C. Feagin. 


VERMONT. 


Chelsea—National Bank of Orange 
County; E. O. Tracy, Vice-Pres., in 
place of W. H. H. Hall, deceased. 


VIRGINIA. 


Buena Vista—People’s Bank; D. S. 
Bromley, Cashier, in place of W. E. 
Williams, resigned. 


Lebanon—Citizens’ National Bank; title 
changed to First National Bank; V. 
B. Gilmer, Pres., in place of H. C. 
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Stuart; T. A. Gilmer, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of G. H. Dickenson. 


Lexington—People’s National Bank; D. 
Welsh, Vice-Pres., in place of G. W. 
Offlighter. 


WASHINGTON. 


Brewster—Bank of Brewster; title 


changed to Citizens’ State Bank. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Princeton—First National Bank; T. M. 
Fry, Cashier, in place of J. L. Harne. 


WISCONSIN. 


Balsam Lake—Polk County Bank; L. C. 
Perkins, Pres. 


Kiel—State Bank of Kiel; H. S. Eldred, 
Pres., in place of Chas. Hines, de- 
ceased. 


Sheboygan—Citizens’ State Bank; Hy. 
Hillemann, Pres. and Cashier, de- 
ceased. 


WYOMING. 
Cody—Shoshone National Bank; F. E. 


Callister, Cashier, in place of R. E. 
Gleeson. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


COLORADO. 


Ouray—Bank of Ouray closed. 


FLORIDA. 


Miami—Fort Dallas National Bank; 
placed in hands of receiver, July 5, 
1907. 


INDIANA. 


Frankfort—Citizens’ Bank; closed. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—McKim & Co., placed in 
hands of receiver, July 9, 1907. 


NEW YORK. 


New York—W. L. Stow & Co.; placed 
in hands of receiver, April 15, 1907. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville—Blue Ridge National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation, July 1, 1907. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Edinburg—Merchants’ Bank; closed. 


Enderlin—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, July 1, 1907. 


OHIO. 


Toledo—National Bank of Toledo; in 
voluntary liquidation, June 30, 1907. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Boyerstown—Farmers’ National Bank; 
in hands of receiver, July 20, 1907. 


TENNESSEE. 


Gallatin—People’s National Bank; in 
hands of receiver, July 18, 1907. 





